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Music is the one art experience in which all children can participate. The new edu- 
cation provides for the development of cultural values as well as vocational resources, 
to the end that boys and girls may be equipped for wholesome, well-balanced living, 
Music offers an opportunity for each child to find himself emotionally, aesthetically, 


and socially, and enables him to make finer life adjustments. In the re-evaluation 








of education, the place of music is secure. 





The educational plan which has brought about the use of THE MUSIC HOUR in 
schools from coast to coast is the socializing of the child's interests and activities 
through music and the integration of music with the other school subjects, such as 
geography, history, literature, and art. Music becomes a joyous part of the child's 
life in school and at home. The music study program develops singing, listening, and 
reading skills at the varying levels of individual capacity. A grade-by-grade course, 
a one-book course, and a two-book course provide music programs for different school 
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Put it up to a youngster’s 
pride and he’ll generally 
make good. This might 
even be a way to interest 
boys and girls in their teeth. And because 
teeth and gums get so little exercise, let 
children enjoy gum. There is a reason, a 
time and place for chewing gum. 



















Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great univer- 
sities to make impartial investigations of their products. 
Results of such research form the basis of our advertising. 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 







FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME: 
PROPER NUTRITION ... PERSONAL CARE . . . DENTAL 
CARE ... AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 
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Si. 0001 In Cash Prizes 


The Banner extends a special invitation to Middle Tennessee teachers to take part in the new educational 
Bible Game which offers thirty cash prizes totaling $1,000. Starting September 29, a series of beautiful 
pictures is being published daily. Each picture represents a well-beloved verse from the Bible. A brief 
abridgment of the Bible may be obtained at the Banner; it contains all of the correct verse answers— 
making the contest fair and easier for all alike. 


FIRST PRIZE, $500 e¢ SECOND PRIZE, $200 ¢ THIRD PRIZE, $100 


16 BACK PICTURES AVAILABLE—FREE 


The first sixteen pictures with their correct verse answers, the contest rules, and an interesting history of 
the Scriptures may be obtained at the Banner free of charge. Duplicates of all pictures will be available. 
See today’s Banner for the latest picture and the rules in brief. 
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ov the... CHIE DREN'S SAKE 


to the... HEeACHER’S ADVANTAGE 
Zz 


The Self-Help Number 
Series 


By CLARK and CUSHMAN 


IN NUMBER LAND—for the First Grade 
NUMBERS AT WORK—for the Second Grade 
(Just PuBtisHeEp—OcrToseERr, 1935) 


Here Are New Primary Work-Textbooks That 
Are, Different and Superior Because... 


@ The child’s mind is kept wholly free from any problems other than 
the specific learning steps involving numbers. The number problem 
is not superimposed upon a reading problem that already challenges 
the best efforts of the average pupil. 


@ Complete mastery is provided for by material that, by the very 
nature of its set-up, at every stage of progress, forestalls need for ree 
medial measures. 


@ The SELF-HELP NUMBER SERIES}diagnoses difficulties in such 
manner as to be recognized by the child; provides within the material 
individual drill that can be self-administered; and fits the mastery of 
skills into the activity program without dominating it. 


@ The vocabularies are undergraded. Each of the 41 words on the 
pupil’s work pages in the book for the first grade is taught within the 
material by means of a picture story reference. The 418 word vocabu- 
lary in NUMBERS AT WORK is from one year to one and one-half 
years below the basal second-grade level. 


@ The books are complete in themselves—textbook, workbook, practice 
pads, test sheets, dictionary—all in one, completely and effectively 
integrated—and at much lower prices than is usual for such material. 
The books even include play money, toys for a play store, clocks, et 
cetera. 

Write us regarding these better, more reason- 

able books. Samples and prices upon request. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


500 SPRING STREET, N. W. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
























Latest High School Books 


Bennett’s Literature for the High School—A remarkably low-priced, four-volume 

anthology series for grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. 

Capen and Melchior’s My Worth to the World—A ninth-year civics; a very com- 
prehensive and stimulating course. 

| 

Fish and Wilson’s History of the United States—A twelfth-year text on the unit 

plan, based on Fish’s History of America, but larger by 240 pages. 

Hunter and Whitman’s The March of Science—An entirely new three-volume | 

course for junior high schools, with teacher’s manual and pupil’s workbook for each 

volume. 


Nyberg’s Survey of High School Mathematics—A cultural and informatory course | 
| 


















in ninth-year mathematics for those students who do not plan to enter college. 




















































































Strayer-Upton’s Practical Junior Mathematics—A three-volume series for junior 

high schools, just published this fall. 
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Number Stories Workbook. Book One 

For First-Grade Number Seatwork et 

Appealing to children, with pictures to color and game-like number exercises practically self-admin- ers 
istering carefully graded, with smooth vocabulary control scientifically planned number to 
seatwork designed to foster learning by doing. ga 
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Arithmetic: High School English: rect 
STANDARD SERVICE ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS STUDENT’S GUIDES for literature. . . . A “plus” Scet 
One for each grade, third through eighth service offered by LITERATURE AND LIFE—a study- whi 
Rucu-Knicut-STUDEBAKER guide for each book of the series. Invaluable for both teacher sia 
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The Oxford Meeting of the World Federation 


of Education Associations 


N AUGUST 12, there were 

assembled in Oxford, Eng- 

land, representatives of all 
the education associations of the 
leading countries of the world. Three 
thousand delegates, representing the 
United States of America, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Spain, 
Japan, China, India, and thirty other 
nations, met in a group of synchro- 
nized conferences to discuss educa- 
tional affairs of world-wide interest. 
The conference was formally and 
officially received by the British gov- 
ernment, by the University of Ox- 


ford, and the National Union of 
Teachers of England. 
The program was divided into six- 


teen sections touching upon the 
various aspects of educational work. 

The actual opening of the confer- 
ence took place on Saturday evening 
when the National Union of Teach- 
ers of England, which corresponds 
to the N.E.A. of the United States, 
gave a brilliant reception to the visit- 
ing delegates in the Assembly Room 
of the Town Hall. At the head of 
the receiving line stood Mr. J. W. 
H. Brown, the president of England’s 
great teachers’ organization. This 
reception owas an_ unforgettable 
scene. Black, brown, yellow, and 
white ; graceful sari or elegant Pari- 
sian toilette ; the administrator from 
the wide provinces of India and the 
class teacher from a small rural 
school in an English county were all 
united in the one great purpose of 
cementing the bonds of world friend- 
ship through the humanizing process 
of education. As one mingled with 
this colorful throng, snatches of con- 
Versation in a dozen languages could 
be heard, and distinguished person- 
ages could be seen in every part of 
the: hall. 











f 
| Mr. King served as a delegate 
| to the Convention of the World 
Federation of Education Associa- 
| tions in Oxford, England, during 
| the week beginning August 12. 
| The American delegation sug- 
| gested to him that he prepare a 
resume of the program and sub- 
mit it to the several state associa- 
tions for publication in their 
journals. 


One of our own members, Miss 
Sue M. Powers, Superintendent 
of Shelby County Schools, served 
as a delegate to the convention 
herein reported by Mr. King. 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
feels obligated to the author of 
this report for his having made 
available to its readers the high 
spots of this important conven- 
tion.—Editor. 














W. P. KING 


Executive Secretary 
Kentucky Education Association 
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On Sunday afternoon a special con- 
ference service was held in Christ 
Church Cathedral. The sermon was 
given by the dean, Dr. A. T. Wil- 
liams. He spoke of the links which 
bind the two causes of religion and 
education together. The main pur- 
pose of his address was to show that 
we have too narrow an idea of reli- 
gion and the worship of God. From 
its very earliest stages, education, he 
said, was a method of helping the 
soul to see the good, but in all kinds 
of different ways. He advanced the 
idea that the fundamental purpose 
of education is to help the children 
of men to learn how to worship 
God ; that too often they have a very 
narrow and deadening idea of the 
meaning of worship; that we should 
enlarge and enliven that idea. 

He said it is very easy to divide 
life into compartments instead of 


thinking of it as one complete whole ; 
and that literature, science, art, and 
history are parts of a living whole 
that represents the life of the world; 
that the “apparatus” of religion— 
special times and days and churches 
and chapels and rights and cere- 
monies—while important and glori- 
ous, creates in many minds the idea 
that religion and worship are only a 
section of life; that we should not 
allow children to think that their 
daily interests, their limited vision, 
their struggle to do right are remote 
from the worship of God; they are 
its very essence. 

The convention was _ formally 
opened by Lord Halifax, chancellor 
of Oxford, and formerly viceroy of 
India. This opening meeting was 
held in the Sheldonian Theatre, and 
was presided over by Mr. Fred Man- 
der, president of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations. 

Lord Halifax said that it was pe- 
culiarly fitting that this great con- 
ference should be held in Oxford 
because throughout the centuries Ox- 
ford’s doors have been constantly 
open to searchers after knowledge 
and truth from all parts of the world, 
and from all races of men. Oxford, 
he said, was specially suitable be- 
cause the influence of the university 
on English history had been pre- 
eminently exerted through ideas— 
ideas that led to action, and that, 
therefore, Oxford had left its mark 
deep upon national thought and 
character. 

Circumstances altered and condi- 
tions varied, while the currents of 
thought flowed on—now smoothly, 
now in full spate—cutting for them- 
selves new and unfamiliar courses. 
Yet, though the horizons were wider 
and the path was often rough and 
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difficult, the eternal quest after many- 
sided truths remained the same—that 
quest to which the mind and soul of 
man constantly turned, because by its 
pursuit and the approach to it alone 
could he solve the great riddle of his 
relation to the universe. 

Those who sought truth through 
philosophy, art, science, the study of 
history, and the thought of those who 
had preceded them, those whose 
business it was to administer, and 
those whose privilege it was to teach 
—all were comrades in arms in the 
great cause of fashioning human 
personality, which was true educa- 
tion. 

In loyalty to that purpose, Oxford 
remained unchanging and unchanged, 
and, in the name of the university, 
he held it as a privilege to welcome 
a company gathered from all over 
the world, whose work, by molding 
the moral and intellectual back- 
ground of life in the different states 
represented, must so powerfully af- 
fect civilization. 

A striking feature of the conven- 
tion was the fact that its program 
was built around the idea of “Edu- 
cation for World Peace.” Every sec- 
tional and general session emphasized 
the thought that the real hope of the 
nations for world peace lies in the 
power of teachers to inculcate the 
ideal of peace in the lives of the on- 
coming generation. 

Much attention was given to the 
problem of health. Sectional meet- 
ings for two entire days were de- 
voted to this topic. The duty of the 
school in producing as many healthy 
citizens as possible and the need for 
a close partnership between school 
and community hygiene were spoken 
of by Dr. F. G. Boudreau, chairman 
of the health section of the League 
of Nations. 

It had been found recently, he said, 
that to measure health on mortality 
figures or the death rate was not a 
reliable method. Much might be 
learned from the medical inspection 
of school children. A review of 


school health records revealed a lack 
of standardization, which seriously 
detracted from their value as indices 
of community health. The duty of 
the school was to produce as many 
healthy, 
citizens as possible. 


understanding and _ sane 
School hygiene 


and community health authorities 
must work together. 

By thorough, ‘skilled, and frequent 
medical examinations, the presence 
of physical defects might be ascer- 
tained. The use of proper methods 
would insure prompt correction of 
these defects. Such methods implied 
the participation of parents, teachers, 
doctors, school nurses, and clinics in 
a smoothly working system. 

To be effective, education in hy- 
giene required the cooperation of the 
whole staff. It was not a subject 
which could be taught occasionally by 
the doctor or nurse; it must be taught 
by a teacher trained to do so. 

The community had a right to ex- 
pect two results from health educa- 
tion. First, that the school child 
should have acquired sound habits of 
healthy living; second, that his mind 
should have been properly trained to 
deal with the health and social prob- 
lems which had assumed such an im- 
portant place in modern society. The 
task of the school was to fit the child 
for citizenship. He should be able 
to understand the social problems of 
modern society, to analyze them 
nationally, and to be able sensibly to 
discriminate between solutions of- 
fered by political parties and leaders. 

If democracy is to survive, the 
average citizen must be able sensibly 
and rationally to appraise the solu- 
tions offered by political organiza- 
tions. If he had been given a proper 
foundation of health instruction, his 
decisions would be in the main ‘sound. 
The health of modern society should 
be measured by its ability to resist 
the appeal of the demagogue, to re- 
ject his unsound arguments. 

International cooperation and col- 
laboration were strongly urged. M. 
L. Dumas, of. France, made a strik- 
ing appeal when he said: “Our con- 
ference again opens this year under 
the influence of the economic crisis 
which embraces the world, and the 
clouds which cover the sky throw 
their threatening shadows upon our 
association.” Our life, as education- 
ists, is overcast, he continued. Finan- 
cial restrictions paralyze professional 
progress. Classes are too over- 
crowded, schools are neglected, and 
apparatus is not renewed. 

The dignity of the teacher is 
diminished by the reductions in re- 
muneration. A large number of our 


pupils, having reached the age when 
compulsory attendance ceases, spend 
their time in the streets between two 
closed doors—that of the school and 
that of industry. In spite of the 
growing crisis, we do not boldly at- 
tack the root causes of the trouble, 
Dictatorship builds on the ruins of 
liberty a new military system of an- 
guish and terror due to growing 
poverty. 

Thus some of our associations 
have lost their independent existence 
and their funds, and we bow to the 
empty seats of our German, Aus- 
trian, Bulgarian, and Latvian col- 
leagues, as well as the valor of those 
whose names are on our lips and who 
preferred deprivation or exile rather 
than be untrue to our ideal. 

This regression is the cause of the 
scouting of the spirit of peace and 
of international good will. The 
modern idea of international good 
will is giving way to the former con- 
ception of primitive tribes who 
fiercely watched their totem, ob 
served its rites and its taboos, but had 
an unlimited admiration of them- 
selves compared with others in the 
outside world. 

Are we going to desert before this 
return movement to the conditions 
of a former time, conditions which 
we thought had gone forever? Are 
we going to take down our colors 
and abandon the twofold motto of 
our federation: Collaboration for 
educational purposes, and coopera- 
tion in the interests of peace between 
the nations? 

We do not think so because we are 
educationists, and to forsake this 
ideal would be detrimental to our 
profession. 

Education as a means for world 
peace was strongly emphasized. Mr. 
Fred Mander, in his presidential ad- 
dress, said it was twelve years since 
the World Federation had its birth. 
The representative educators of 
many nations who brought it into 
existence set before themselves 4 
great and noble objective—to pre 
mote good will and mutual under 
standing between peoples, and to 
make a lasting contribution to the 
cause of peace through world c& 
operation in education. 

They saw numerous instruments 
for the prevention of war—intern& 
tional law, pacts, alliances, diple 
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macy, international courts, and the 
League of Nations. They appre- 
ciated the importance of such instru- 
ments, and recognized the beneficent 
potentialities of the League of Na- 
tions, but they conceived that these 
things were not sufficient in them- 
selves to remove the root causes of 
international discord. It was not 
enough for nations to conclude pacts 
and treaties or. even to disarm. 
Treaties could be torn up if there 
were not abiding trust and confidence 
between the nations, and arms could 
be resumed; the bayonet buried in 
the ground could be withdrawn again 
unless the attitude of mind which led 
to its forging could be buried with it. 

They met at a time of considerable 
disillusionment ; confidence in collec- 
tive instruments for the prevention 
of war had been shaken, and hopes 
placed on mere machinery were set 
too high. 

“The Parliament of Man, the Fed- 
eration of the World” still belonged 
to the region of poetry: the world 
superstate, to which all national sov- 
ereignties should subordinate them- 
selves, as yet had arisen only from 
the materials of idealism. 

The hard fact of the world today 
was the reassertion of nationhood— 
the reassertion of the right of the 
individual nation to determine its 
own destiny and to decide for itself 
what measures were necessary to 
safeguard it. At the same time new 
conceptions of the nature and pur- 
pose of a state were developing on 
widely divergent lines, and were in- 
creasingly influencing the relation- 
ship of peoples with one another, 
while racial prejudices continued to 
constitute an obstacle to the comity 
of nations. Unless existing condi- 
tions could be removed or modified, 
and a more universal sense of com- 
munity and good will developed, no 
machinery set up could offer a firm 
promise of permanent security. The 
League of Nations could only be 
made to fulfill its highest purpose by 
peoples ready to relinquish ancient 
prejudices in favor of a new outlook. 

It was in the development of this 
new outlook among the nations that 
their founders believed that educa- 
tors, cooperating on a world basis, 
might hope to play a helpful part. 
They set out to establish throughout 


the world an educational probity 
which in time would lead to a change 
of mind, a new disposition toward 
international amity, without which 
the best-worded treaty or agreement 
would be a mere scrap of paper. 

The World Federation’s members 
had voluntarily assumed a great and 
serious responsibility. The educa- 
tional method of contributing to the 
improvement of international rela- 
tionships, involving, as it did, chang- 
ing the mental habits of the world, 
must be a slow one. It would be a 
process of evolution, not of revolu- 
tion. This generation could only 
make a beginning, but it was a be- 
ginning worth while. 

Mere idealism would not take them 
far. There must be a frank recog- 
nition of the fact of nationhood, and 
its complete compatibility with a 
sense of world community. People 
could no more shed their sense of 
nationality than they could rid them- 
selves of their skins, nor was there 
any reason why they should desire 
to do so. That hall was full of men 
and women who loved their country, 
but they were able to rise above 
national limits in a spirit of service 
to humanity as a whole. That was 
the right conception of the relation- 
ship between nationalism and inter- 
nationalism. 

In any-case, nationalism was an 
existing and persistent actuality and 
could not be ignored. For many 
years nations would continue to pre- 
serve their independence and to de- 
vise their own forms of government. 
Consequently their task was not to 
turn out myriads of machine-stamped 
citizens to inhabit a standardized 
world or to strive for a soulless cos- 
mopolitanism, but to produce the 
maximum of harmony in the midst 
of a natural and widespread diversity. 

The practical problem of peace was 
the problem of adjusting conflicting 
outlooks and interests among differ- 
ing nations. Its solution called, in 
particular, for understanding, appre- 
ciation, and sympathy, which could 
be developed in some measure 
through education. They needed to 
grasp the facts concerning the social, 
political, and economic movements of 
the races. Without a scientific atti- 
tude and informed minds they could 
not hope to escape from the prejudice 


and bias which lay at the root of 
much international misunderstanding. 

From scientific understanding it 
was but a short stop to appreciation 
—to the realization that each race 
or nation had its own contribution te 
make, and that through its art, 
literature, and learning it could bring . 
its own special gifts to the treasure 
house of culture, which was the in- 
heritance of the world. A world 
teeming with human repeat patterns 
would not be enriched; it would be 
infinitely impoverished. 

Moreover, power of appreciation 
would reveal to the man who tended 
to regard himself as belonging to the 
chosen race that he belonged merely 
to a self-chosen race, and that his 
assumption of national or racial 
superiority did not _ necessarily 
possess divine sanction or a godlike 
infallibility. In this way it would 
assist the development of probity of 
mind in the sphere of education and 
lead to the furnishing of the people 
of various countries with more cor- 
rect information about their neigh- 
bors and their relations with them. 
The substitution of the faithful por- 
trait for the caricature would make 
for greater truth in the presentation 
of national history and the demon- 
stration of the advantages of peace 
over war. But, although apprecia- 
tion could be developed on the plane 
of intellect, sympathy could only be 
developed through the associated life 
of man. They needed to bring the 
natisns more closely together by 
travel, interchange of visits, exchange 
of professors, teachers and students, 
by summer schools and such gather- 
ings as the present. 

Through education they could hope 
to comb out a host of common vir- 
tues, tastes, and ideals which would 
tend to link together peoples how- 
ever diverse in race, color, religion, 
and general philosophy. That was 
the aim of the federation—to mobil- 
ize education in the service of hu- 
manity at peace. 

On art and internationalism, Dr. 
H. Adams, a member of the National 
Union of Teachers, said far more 
could be done towards fostering an 
appreciation of art if they shut out, 
almost entirely for a time, the pic- 
torial side. Man had become so 
divorced from the natural develop- 
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ment of the appreciation of art 
through his life’s work that it had 
become necessary to develop that side 
of him through the school, the 
museum, and schools of art and craft. 
The artist might be a narrow 
nationalist himself, but art never was. 

International understanding rested 
upon an understanding of the every- 
day life, emotions, and aspirations of 
the people, and it was by appreciating 
the creativeness of all peoples that 
they would attain to world under- 
standing. People said they wanted 
true international understanding and 
peace, but then they came along with 
“ifs” and “buts”; in art they did not 
get those little “ifs” and “buts” so 
clearly defined, and that was why art 
gave them the long view. Modern 
art had to be considered as a whole 
if it was to be understood, and if 
they considered things as a whole 
they would go a long way toward 
securing international peace. 

Rural education came in for a 
share of the discussions. Mr. W. 
Lloyd-Pierce, of Llanfair Council 
School, Welshpool, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Union of Teachers, who presided at 
Tuesday morning’s session of the 
Rural Education Section in St. 
Michael’s Hall, protested against the 
employment of supplementary teach- 
ers—teachers “without a shred of 
qualification.” They were not al- 
lowed in London or in Oxford, he 
said, but they were allowed to prac- 
tice on country children. Many 
country schools were small and num- 
bers were decreasing ; advantage was 
taken of the decrease, and partly- 
qualified teachers were allowed to 
become the heads of those small 
schools. When bright and excellent 
teachers were obtained for rural 
schools they rarely stayed long. 

Commenting on the importance of 
rural education, he said the increase 
in world population had focused at- 
tention on agriculture. The problem 
of productivity resolved itself into 
the problem of rural personnel, and 
the tendency to regard rural life as 
inferior had to be overcome. The 


emphasis in rural education must be 
on the needs of the people in those 
areas. The curriculum suffered from 
a too close acquaintance to that of 
urban schools. 








Sir Daniel Hall, of the John Innes 
Horticultural Institution, London, 
spoke on “Rural Education—Does It 
Exist ?” 

The farseeing parent, he said, did 
not want his son to be trained for the 
land, because he would be so badly 
paid. If children were awakened to 
the beauties of the countryside, it 
would help to keep them on the land. 
They did not want to give them the 
soulless and dull education which 
fitted them for commerce. That sort 
of instruction occasionally enabled 
a millionaire to arise, but it usually 
turned out clerks. 

Instruction in general 
should be begun at an early age, for 
this was the basis of real life. 

Speaking on “Education in Rural 
Life,’ Mr. G. B. Brown (Director 
of Education for Cumberland) said 
that English rural education used to 
be rather like Cinderella—ill-dressed, 
subjected to crippling rules, kept in 
the background, limited in her pocket 
money, and scorned by her furbe- 
lowed sisters of the residential and 
industrial areas. The English rural 
school in the past (and it still pre- 
dominated) was a pale striving after 
the qualities of the town school, but 
it fell short in sanitation, in lighting, 
in water supply, in playground, in 
furnishing, in staffing, and in books. 
Even the exceptions shared the 
greatest disability of all — difficult 
class grouping. The schools were 
built for a smaller problem, for a 
narrower outlook, for a lower con- 
ception of responsibility, and for an 
earlier leaving age—and they had 
become the more out-of-date because 
rural depopulation had reduced so 
many of their rolls and had made 
difficult the justification of several 
unit staffing. 

They were planned for a leaving 
age of 10 or 11 or i2, and for the 
three R’s, and it was not realized 
how vivid an approach to those lay 
through the hands and the muscles 
and the charmingly spoken word, 
through gardening and its coupled 
experimental sciences, through man- 
ual crafts and housewifery, through 
drama and dancing and the debate. 

No scheme of rural education, he 
said, could have come to full stature 
unless it had coordinated its facili- 
ties. In a developed scheme planned 


science 









to influence rural life, there was no 
leaving age at all, for the units re- 
ferred to could accept as students, at 
some part of the day or evening, 
rural people of both sexes and all 
ages. With the provision of a sys- 
tem of area schools, with defined 
lines of transport (renewable in the 
evenings as necessary), it should be 
possible to couple a concentration of 
these rural classes with an expansion 
of their content and an improvement 
of their quality. To accomplish this 
should be one endeavor of the area 
school and its staff. 

One of the interesting addresses 
of the conference was given by Dr, 
Maria Montessori on “The Preschool 
Child as the Basis of World Citizen- 
ship.” She said that civilization had 
proceeded on the lines of legislation 
and social adjustment for the adult. 
The child’s needs are different from 
our own, and as the environment of 
the adult becomes more complicated 
the child finds itself crowded out, 
unless some special provision is made 
for it. It exists in two environments, 
that of the home, which is still 
modeled on the old Roman pattern 
with its paternal authority, and that 
of the school, which is modern but 
which, although it has always the 
needs of the child in view, is in- 
fluenced by adult conditions. These 
two environments are completely 
divorced the one from the other; 
they are enclosed within themselves, 
The school will take no responsibility 
for what happens to the child within 
the bosom of its family, and the 
family cannot penetrate into the 
school environment with any author- 
ity. In the family the child must be- 
come the type which its family 
chooses, in the school it must con- 
form to an average type, and so im 
both environments it becomes a vic- 
tim sacrificed to adult ends. The 
child has to face, as it were, two 
tribunals. It is like Christ before 
Herod and Pilate. Each refuses re- 
sponsibility, washes his hands of the 
child, and finally abandons it alto 
gether. 

Like Christ the child is neither 
merely an innocent person nor a cul- 
prit brought to justice. It is no less 
than the redeemer of the world. It 
is not merely a small person in need 

(Continued on page 10) 
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How Can a Teacher Per- 
form the Greatest Service 


to His Students? 


GLADYS CHAPMAN 


Park Avenue School 
Nashville, Tennessee 


It is likely that at the beginning 
of each school day many teachers 
look into faces of a group of children 
assigned them and say to themselves : 
“For a time these children are mine. 
What shali I give them? What serv- 
ice shall I render them? Will their 
lives be fuller and better because I 
have worked with them this day?” 

The real and inspired teacher en- 
ters the schoolroom, takes the human 
material at hand, makes adjustments 
to any situation present, and aims at 
finding and using every possible 
means to make each child’s life 
richer, fuller, and happier. 

The teacher’s work of reaily en- 
riching the life of each child is diffi- 
cult. The first thing to do is to know 
the real being of each child. The 
difficulty lies here, for in the average 
group of children one finds a con- 
glomeration of personalities—the dull 
and stupid, the shy and diffident, the 
indifferent and careless, the preco- 
cious and studious, the aggressive 
and dominant, and the normal and 
average. How versatile and tactful 
a teacher must, indeed, be! The at- 
mosphere of the teacher’s room is the 
real keynote in establishing a teach- 
er’s position in order to obtain a 
chance to be of service to the chil- 
dren. Slowly, by small services, at- 
tentions, and interests, the teacher 
draws children closer. They recog- 
nize friendliness and warmth, and, in 
turn, reach out and trust. As this 
atmosphere prevails, they are taught 
to trust each other and to work for 
the well-being of the room, the teach- 
er,and themselves. This thing called 
atmosphere is essential in every effec- 
tive classroom. It is the essence of 
fair-mindedness, gentleness of heart, 
cheerfulness, and cooperation. 

It has been said that a true class- 
room must present real life situa- 
tions. The teacher, knowing this, 
will realize, too, that children are 
unlike in heritage and environment. 
Accordingly, it is well to seek out all 


individual and dormant talents— 
working upon these daily, assisting 
constructively, and guiding each child 
toward his goal. The ‘wise teacher 
will commend each child according to 
his ability, realizing that the hand- 
skilled child who can construct an 
Indian canoe, or build the stage 
properties for a play, is as valuable 
in his line of work as. the brilliant, 
scientific-minded child may be in his 
line. It is the teacher’s service to 
guide each of the children to a fuller 
knowledge of capabilities, and to help 
each child to know that, regardless 
of the contribution of work or what 
the attainment may be, the teacher is 
intensely interested in the child and 
his efforts, and will strive with him 
for his greater achievement. 

As the child gains confidence in 
himself and as he works to perfect 
his skill, he must be taught to remem- 
ber other people—their rights and 
privileges. Early he should learn 
that the world is his and at his dis- 
posal just so long as he chooses to 
behave well toward fellow workers. 
If the schoolroom really serves as a 
miniature world, the child soon learns 
the valuable lesson of giving as well 
as taking. Teaching cooperation is 
a service of greatest magnitude. 

Giving children the privilege of 
leading is a large teaching service. 
The teacher, after children have 
gained a pride in their room and its 
conduct, may remain in the back- 
ground. Children enjoy the confi- 
dence placed in them, and are anxious 
and willing to do their part. This 
gives the leaders a chance to exert 
their leadership (the teacher will so 
guide that these leaders do not be- 
come too dominant) and the follow- 
ers an opportunity to work in a 
sportsmanlike way for the general 
good. Too, enjoying this control and 
independence, they learn a great deal 
about self-government — both indi- 
vidually and collectively, and they, 
themselves, are often capable of solv- 
ing many schoolroom problems. One 
is reminded here of the child who be- 
came unruly in a certain class. The 
class as a whole had learned some- 
thing about parliamentary rules and 
had organized a Citizenship Club. 
The young president was happy 
over his position and took his respon- 
sibility seriously, while the other chil- 








SEVENTEENTH anniversary of the 
Armistice is November 11 (Monday). 
A study of the 902 major wars fought 
since 500 B.C. reveals that the World - 
War was eight times larger than the 
other 901 wars combined. 
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“_\ 
REPRESENTATIVES of Winston, 
located in every state of the United States, 
report a universal interest in remedial 
and corrective reading. Ideal textbooks 
for this purpose are THE WONDER WORLD, 
Facts AND FAaNcigEs, and WHys AND 
WHEREFORES. Just published—a work- 
book: Diacnostic TEsts AND REME- 
DIAL EXERCISES IN READING (list $0.36) 
by Brueckner and Lewis, for Grades 3—4. 


$3 Although the Maharajah of 
4 Kapurthala has an annual 
qj income of $3,000,000, not 
all of the 662 princes of India 
have fabulous incomes. Some 
of them, ruling over territories in the 
Simla Hills, receive less than $10 a week. 





“_ 
JN our battle with insects, some ani- 
mals are on the side of man. Frogs 
and toads feed chiefly on insects. A 
toad in the garden is said to be worth 
twenty dollars a year.—From UsEFuL 
ScrENCE FoR HicH ScHOOL (Weed, Rex- 
ford, and Carroll). Also in this new 
series, USEFUL ScIENCE, Books I and 
II, for Grades 7 and 8. 


—_— 

OBSERVE Children’s Book Week, 
November 17-23, with these new books: 
VALIANT, Dog of the Timberline (list 
$2.00), by Jack O’Brien, author of 
SILveR CHIEF ($2.00); Att Sart Set, 
The Romance of the Flying Cloud ($2.00), 
by Armstrong Sperry; SIpsEL LONGSKIRT 
AND SOLVE SUNTRAP ($2.00), by Hans 
Aanrud; and the popular Ho-mInG 
($2.00), by Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, 
author of YounG Fu ($2.00), winner of 
the Newbery Medal. 


“ 
LARGEST library abroad is in Paris; 


second and third largest are in Russia. 


“It is on my desk, guarded 
by my ‘45,’”’ wrote Professor 
Hughes Mearns, School of 
Education, New York Uni- 
Mim. versity, of THE WINSTON 
SmmpLIFIED DIcTIONARY—which recalls 
to us the suggestion once made that we 
should supply a padlock with every copy 
of “tthe modern authority.” 


a“ 
MOST widely used word in the world 
today is “Amen” (verily, so be it). 
It is employed by nearly one billion 
Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans, or 
just half of the population of the earth. 
And the most widely used geographies 
in the U. S. today are written by J. Rus- 
sell Smith, of Columbia, for Grades 3 to 8. 


SWINSTON @cus 


* ATLANTA 
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dren were only too glad to cooperate 
with him. The small, rather impu- 
dent, and none too intelligent child 
persisted in interrupting the club 
meetings by moving school material, 
and making pert, undertoned re- 
marks. The teacher asked the dis- 
turbing child to go into another room 
until the meeting was over. Later, 
starting to send for the offending one, 
the children asked the teacher, “Do 
we have to have Margaret in our 
club? She is always ruining our 
room. If you will let us put it to a 
vote (liking to use the newly learned 
phrase), you will see that none of us 
want her.” The teacher allowed the 
children to put it to a vote and to 
discuss their room and the problem 
Margaret’s obnoxious attitude of- 
fered. The vote was unanimous to 
remove Margaret from the club. 
Margaret, overwhelmed at her un- 
popularity, was pressed to the point 
of asking, “Will the room give me 
another chance? I'll do like they 
want me to do.” Needless to say, 
the teacher used her influence in the 
culprit’s behalf, and Margaret, fear- 
ful of severe room disapproval, con- 
ducted herself in accordance with the 
general deportment of the room. This 
was an outcome of children feeling 
and knowing that they were really 
part of their room and that the teach- 
er regarded and valued their judg- 
ments. This same room elected 
cleanup committees, traffic commit- 
tees, and courtesy committees. By 
these committees the children were 
able to dismiss themselves from the 
room and school in natural and pleas- 
ing conduct, keep their room in at- 
tractive order, and to greet and treat 
any visitor with courtesy. 

Teachers, too, should serve chil- 
dren by teaching them to offer con- 
structive criticism. How very splen- 
did it is to hear one child stand be- 
fore the class, tell a story with con- 
fidence, and then listen attentively 
with a friendly attitude while a class- 
mate takes the floor and probably 
criticizes in this manner: “John, I 
like the title of the story, but it was 
too short,” or “Mary, your story was 
well told, but you failed to get Jane’s 





“A School of Effici 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 
Paris, Tennessee > 


TOLER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
ciency” 





attention before you started.” Chil- 
dren soon learn to take such criticism 
as part of a daily routine, and have 
no more idea of resenting it than 
they do when some child goes for- 
ward to lead a devotional program 
(having been elected days before) 
and says: “Mary, will you lead our 
song prayer?” or, “John, will you 
lead our flag salute?” They cooper- 
ate, offer criticism, play with each 
other, and work with each other 
happily. The fundamental thing is to 
keep each child busy with the work 
he loves, and then the unruliness 
vanishes, leaving the will to do right. 

One likes to picture the teacher 
who best benefits the students as be- 
ing one who works, laughs, plays, and 
is general friend and advisor of the 
children. This kind of teacher is 
dauntless and courageous, gentle and 
firm, gay and humorous, tender and 
sympathetic, systematic and orderly, 
and above all happy and eager to do 
the work well. A good teacher re- 
gards each day given for reaching 
out to make better people for our 
grown-up world by teaching the min- 
iature world the meanings of real 
cooperation with others, confidence in 
one’s self, and the duty each person 
owes of giving service to his fellow 
men. e 


The Oxford Meeting 
(Continued from page 8) 
of help and tenderness, it is no less 
than the one upon which the whole 
of humanity depends. 

Every being in evolution must obey 
the laws of that evolution—in psychic 
growth the child is guided by psychic 
laws, not by chance nor by adult com- 
pulsion. Its psychic development 
must be protected, for it starts from 
nothing as it were. We want the 
complete growth to be of nature’s 
planning, otherwise we shall have 
nothing but a deformed creature. 
Every child which is a deviation 
from nature’s plan ends thus. If it is 
to grow in this way it must exercise 
all its activities, and this it cannot 
do unless we prepare it an environ- 
ment adapted to its needs, where it 
cannot be subjected to tyrannical 
parental or school interference. If 
only we will realize the child’s deep 
need of growth we will give it the 
opportunity to fulfill that promise of 
better manhood which is its right. 





Obviously, among the many exist- 
ing problems, that of the young child 
is the most urgent. But the child, 
the most interested in its solution, 
cannot solve it for itself. Therefore 
we, the school and the family acting 
together, must take over the respon- 
sibility. These two factors in its 
growth must be harmonized and must 
work together for the ends we have 
in view. Our knowledge of the 
child must be in the forefront of the 
school, for that is the world of the 
child—not arbitrary rules fixed by 
the adult, but the needs of the child 
must be the first and only criterion. 
In the family the same facts must 
form the basis of all efforts by which 
this delicate creature is helped to 
attain growth. Parental authority 
must undergo a radical change, it 
must become nobler and more just. 
In carrying out our work with the 
understanding which has come to us 
in these last years, we have also come 
to realize what is the noble mission 
of the child itself—that in all the 
days of its growth it is constructing 
the future man — that indeed the 
child is father of the man. Each of 
us is the result of the labor of a 
child—the child we were. Secret 
possibilities and secret powers can 
only come to the surface when the 
right environment is provided, and 
upon that indeed depends our own 
adult existence. So upon the school 
and the home working harmoniously 
depends the evolution, not merely of 
a better, happier child, but of the 
whole future of humanity. This 
question lies at the very root of the 
social problems. 

Other important subjects were 
given much consideration. Among 
them were “Visual Education,” 
“University Education,” “Commer- 
cial Education,” “Kindergarten Edu- 


cation,” “Geography Teaching,” 
“History and International Under- 
standing.” 


One idea that.stood out conspicu- 
ously throughout this entire week of 
conferences was this: The teachers 
of the nations can better their post 
tions, and the conditions under which 
they teach, only by loyal support of 
their respective associations, and by 
cooperation, as members, of all pro- 
fessional educational organizations. 
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A Program of Wild Life 


Conservation in Tennessee 


H. C. HEADEN 
High Schoo! Principal 
Milan, Tennessee 

[EDITOR’S NOTE.—Mr. Headen has been 
employed during the summer of the past two 
years in the State Department of Game and 
Fish Conservation. In this article, he has set 
out his views regarding the part schools can 


play by way of cooperating with the state in 
its programs of conservation of wild life.] 


The Department of Game and Fish 
Conservation of the state government 
desires to make Tennessee a great 
wild life state. By doing so, it will 
contribute, in a significant way, to 
the economic and recreational life 
of the people in general. Such a 
program should make a definite ap- 
peal to lovers of hunting, fishing, and 
related sports. 

This program cannot make the 
progress that is wished for it unless 
it be supported by an enlightened, 
intelligent public opinion. This pub- 
lic opinion, however, must be created. 
Probably no agency has a better op- 
portunity to help create and mold the 
desired public opinion in this regard 
than has the public school. The peo- 
ple in general and the young people 
in particular, many of whom are now 
enrolled in our schools, must be 
brought to a keen sense of the need 
for protection that exists with refer- 
ence to the fish in our streams and the 
game in our fields and forests. The 
schools, by virtue of their contact 
with the youth of the state can, 
through demonstration and practical 
teaching, establish in the minds of the 
rising generation the fact that the 
type of conservation herein con- 
sidered has, potentially, certain eco- 
nomic, social-moral, and recreational 
values. It is in the interest of these 
values that this article has been 
written. 

The Game and Fish Conservation 
Department has recently been reor- 
ganized. This reorganization has 
feed the department from red tape 
ad entangling alliances which here- 
tofore hampered its work. At present 
the department is under the direction 
if five competent commissioners ap- 
pointed by the governor and charged 
with the responsibility of working 
titand setting in motion an effective 
Mogram of wild life conservation. 


One of the objectives of this com- 
mission is to secure the cooperation 
of all the people, and especially 
teachers, in its endeavors. 

The new program fostered by the 
Department of Game and Fish Con- 
servation will or should touch every 
school in the state. In order that 
this may be done educational field 
representatives, working out of the 
state office, will visit schools, give 
illustrated lectures, provide motion 
pictures on hunting and fishing, and 
otherwise supply data demonstrating 





the need for wild life conservation 
and suggesting the manner in which 
this may be done. This educational 
program will also touch organized 
groups, in addition to teachers, seek- 
ing to arouse interest in the program 
and to secure cooperation on the part 
of the laymen in general. 

It is proposed to organize Junior 
Outdoor Clubs in every elementary 
school during the current school year. 
Capable sponsors are essential. It is 
hoped that teachers will act as spon- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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—will stretch out to you in time of need 
if you join T.C.U. NOW! 


Are you apt to think of sickness, accident or quarantine as something that will only come to 
someone else? Many teachers make that mistake. That is why unexpected misfortune finds 
them unprepared to meet the burden of added expense. What a “sea of worry” looms up be- 
fore you when you are suddenly disabled. What 

a hopeless feeling comes over you as you say to 
yourself, ‘Where can I turn to find help?” Then sud- 
denly you recall that you are enrolled in this great 
organization of teachers for teachers and you see 
stretched out toward you the helping hand of T.C.U. 


It Costs so Little to be Safe 
and so much to be Sorry 


For the small sum of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. 
will assure you an income when you are sick or 
quarantined or when you are accidentally injured. 
It will also pay you Operation and Hospital Benefits. 
Remember that statistics show that each year 1 out creased 10 per 
of 5 teachers is disabled by sickness, accident or 
quarantine. You can't afford to take the risk of be- 
ing unprotected. The better way is to share your risk, 
at small yearly cost, with thousands of other teachers. 
Then when trouble comes, you will find stretched out 
to you the helping hand of this great organization 
that has served teachers for more than 35 years. 


pmscernr eee 


TO THE T.C.U. 


fe ee OW hk CREE RE Ee) eRe EE 
(This coupon places the sender under ne obligation.) 
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These Benefits Are Yours 


hi 
$50 a Month ‘issbicd “by connaing 
$50 a Month when you are totally 
injuries (including pa Og Ey 
$11.67 a Week rrineg 2 wt. 
salary has stopped. 

$25 a Month inne f23* does not 
house, but keeps you from your work. 


increase in sick benefits 

20 P er Cent for two months when 

you are confined to an established hospital. 

$3. 000 formajoraccidents 

33 to $1, or for accidental 

loss of life. These indemnities are in- 

cent for each consecutive 

annual renewal of the policy for not to 
exceed five years. 


Double these benefits for travel acci- 
dents sustained in railroad, 
street car or steamboat wreck. 

. benefits in addition to other 
Operation benefits after your policy 
has been maintained in force for one year. 


Policies paying larger benefits are issued 
if you desire. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
940 T.C.U. BUILDING, 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
I am a white teacher interested in knowing about your 


Protective Benefits, Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 
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Distinctive Clothes 


can always be found at Lovemans 


If you are looking for really good clothes, and really smart clothes—the 
kind that will stand out from the crowd no matter where you go— 
priced sanely and sensibly—not too low, and not too high—you need 


go no farther than Lovemans. 
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Sketches of Some of the Speakers and Officers of the T.E.A. 
Sectional Association Meetings, Knoxville, Memphis, 
and Nashville, October 31 to November 2, 1935 


GOVERNOR PAUL V. McNUTT 

Governor McNutt is nationally 
known as a friend of public educa- 
tion. As Governor of Indiana he 
has demonstrated unusual leadership 
in the cause of education and 
through this leadership has secured 
the enactment of effective school 
legislation. Before he assumed the 
duties as Governor of Indiana, Mr. 
McNutt was professor of law and 
dean of the University of Indiana 
School of Law. He has also served 
as National Commander of the 
American Legion. 

As a convention speaker, Gov- 
ernor McNutt has an unusual repu- 
tation. He has appeared on the pro- 





Paut V. McNutt 
Governor of Indiana 
Indianapolis 


gram of the National Education As- 
sociation and also before many state 
and regional education associations. 

Governor McNutt will spend two 
days in Tennessee during the com- 
ing conventions and will address the 
Middle Section at its first general 
session, Thursday evening, October 
31, and the Eastern Section at its 
third general session, Friday eve- 
ning, November 1. His subject is 
“Education a Government Func- 
tion.” 


HON. GORDON BROWNING 

Gordon Browning is known to all 
Tennesseans. He first came to the 
attention of the public through his 
record as an artillery officer. He 
served overseas with the 114th regi- 
ment. As a soldier, he won the re- 





Hon. Gorpon BrowNING 
Huntingdon, Tennessee 


spect, confidence, and esteem of his 
fellows. After his return from the 
war, he devoted his talents to the 
cause of peace. He resumed the 
practice of law at Huntingdon, Ten- 
nessee, his home. 

Shortly, however, he determined 
to take a hand in statecraft. He 
made the race and was elected to 
Congress to represent what is now 
known as the Seventh Congressional 
District. As a member of Congress, 
he demonstrated the same degree of 
courage and devotion to duty which 
had characterized him as a soldier. 

Mr. Browning is a firm believer 
in the principle of education for 
democracy. He has appeared on 
educational association programs, 
and his addresses have always been 
heartily received. He is perhaps the 


best orator in the state. He will . 
address the Western Section Asso- 
ciation at its first general session in 
Memphis, October 31. 


S. PARKES CADMAN 

Dr. Cadman is nationally known 
as a lecturer, pulpit orator, and 
author. He has been pastor of the 
Central Congregation Church, 
Brooklyn, New York City, since 
1901; president of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, 1924-1928; president of 
Church and Drama League; pastor 
of the Metropolitan Temple, New 
York City, and leader of the For- 





Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN 
3rooklyn, New York City 


ward Movement, 1895; acting presi- 
dent, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, 
1911; special lecturer at Yale Divin- 
ity School; Shepherd Lecturer at 
Bangor Theological Seminary ; 
Carew Lecturer at Hartford Semi- 
nary; Earl Lecturer at Berkeley, 
California; Cole Lecturer at Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; delegate to Great Britain 
for the Tercentennial of Mayflower’s 
sailing; representative of the clergy 
of New York at the 300th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the first 
Christian Church in that city; chair- 
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man of American Section of Stock- 
holm Continuation Committee, 1925. 

Dr. Cadman will address the 
E.T.E.A. in Knoxville at its first gen- 
eral session, Thursday, October 31. 


OSBOURNE McCONATHY 

Mr. Osbourne McConathy, a na- 
tive of Kentucky, has long been 
identified with music education. Be- 
ginning his career as teacher of 
music in the schools of Louisville 
and conductor of the Louisville 
Music Festivals, he has taught in 
schools and colleges in all parts of 
the country, notably for twelve 
years as head of the Department of 
Music Education at Northwestern 
University and associate director of 
the North Shore Music Festivals. 

Five years ago he was invited by 
the State of Idaho to develop a plan 
for state-wide music, and the Idaho 
Chorus Plan was the outcome of 
several visits to that state. Under 





Proressor OsspourNE McCoNATHY 
Newark, New Jersey 


this plan, children of the schools 
of the state learn a number of songs 
and then come together to sing in 
large choruses at county and state 


festivals. The plan includes all 
types of schools, even extending to 
the most remote one-room rural 
schools. By using phonograph 


records, even the musically untrained 
teachers are able to conduct their 
lessons with ease and effectiveness. 
The plan has become thoroughly es- 
tablished in Idaho as ome of the 
feundation points of its educational 


program. 








Mr. McConathy’s textbooks on 
various phases of music education, 
including the well-known Progres- 
sive Music Series and The Music 
Hour Series, are used in practically 
every state in the country, and in 
numerous foreign lands. 

Mr. McConathy will appear on 
the Middle Section Association pro- 
gram in Nashville, November 1. 


SIDNEY B. HALL 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, though rela- 
tively'a young man, has had an in- 
teresting educational experience. He 






















Dr. Smwney B. HAL 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Richmond, Virginia 





has served as state high school 
supervisor, as professor of second- 
ary education at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, and now is 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Richmond, Virginia. 

Dr. Hall played an important role 
in the N.E.A. fight for Federal 
Emergency Aid for Education dur- 
ing recent years. He holds a na- 
tional reputation as a convention 
speaker. He has addressed numer- 
ous local and state education asso- 
ciations and more than once has 
appeared on the N.E.A. program. 
He will address the East Tennessee 
Education Association at its second 
general session, Friday, November 
1. His theme will be “The Virginia 
Curriculum Program.” 


CARL SANDBURG 

Among the best known and uni- 
versally admired iiterary figures on 
the lecture platform is Carl Sand- 
burg, America’s “most truly native 
poet.” For many years, Mr. Sand- 
burg has traveled about the country, 
reading his poems, singing folk 
songs, and collecting ballads. He is 
the master interpreter of his own 
verse, in recitation or song. As 
William B. Owen of the Chicago 
Teachers College says, “Carl Sand- 
burg’s voice should be perpetuated 
on records, for like the voice of 
Tennyson it is an unforgettable part 
of his poems.” 

30rn of Swedish parents in Gales- 


burg, Illinois, in 1878, Mr. Sand- 
burg received little schooling as a 
child. He worked at various trades, 


such as porter in a_ barbershop, 
driver of a milk wagon, sceneshifter 
in a theatre, and truck operator at 
a brickkiln. At the age of seven- 
teen, he left Galesburg to travel 



















Mr. Cart SANDBURG 
Chicago 


west, where he worked in the Kan- 
sas wheat fields, washed dishes in 
hotels, and served as a carpenter's 
helper. He served in the Spanish- 
American War. During his service 
he was encouraged to continue his 
education. He subsequently entered 
Lombard College. While there he 
was captain of the college basketball 
team and editor of the college maga- 
zine and annual. During the years 
following his graduation from col 
lege, Mr. Sandburg traveled as 4 
salesman, worked on the staff of 
newspapers, etc. 
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In 1914, Mr. Sandburg received 
recognition as a poet. Since that 
time he has written a wealth of 
poetry on a variety of subjects. 

Carl Sandburg will address the 
Middle Section Association at its 
second general session, Friday, No- 
vember 1. ° 


P. W. DYKEMA 

Music is becoming one of the 
dominant features of the program of 
teacher associations. This year the 
Eastern Section of E.T.E.A. is again 
giving prominence to music on the 
general programs. The All East 
Tennessee High School Chorus will 
furnish the musical feature for the 
1935 meeting. Under the direction 
of Peter W. Dykema, professor of 
music education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, a renewed in- 
terest in choral music is expected in 
East Tennessee high schools. The 
program has been selected from Pro- 
fessor Dykema’s_ collection of 


Dr. Peter W. DyKEMA 
Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York 


“Twice 55 Songs,” which proved the 
most popular song collection in 
music literature for high schools. 

Professor Dykema will present his 
concert on Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 1. ° 


J. H. RICHMOND 
Outside of Kentucky James H. 
Richmond is best known through his 
work as chairman of the committee 
on Emergency Federal Aid for Edu- 
tation. In Kentucky, however, Mr. 


Richmond is best known for the 
survey of education which was made 
some two years ago at his suggestion 
and for the school legislation spon- 
sored by him and enacted during his 
administration as state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. 

Mr. Richmond is a native Ten- 
nessean. However, following his 
removal to Kentucky, he became ac- 
tive in public school work. He 
served as high school principal, then 
as state high school supervisor, and 
later as state superintendent of 
public instruction. Recently he re- 


Dr. James H. RicHMoNnD 
Murray, Kentucky 


signed to accept the presidency of 
the teachers college at Murray, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Richmond is a_ splendid 
speaker, a practical school man with 
a wealth of experience. He will be 
heard by the Western Section Asso- 
ciation in Memphis, Friday, Novem- 
ber 1. ° 


PAUL S. LOMAX 

Commercial education is coming 
to the attention of school adminis- 
trators and teachers with ever in- 
creasing force. This year a call was 
made, especially in the Middle Sec- 
tion area, for the appearance on the 
general session’s program of a speak- 
er in the field of commercial educa- 
tion. At length Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
Professor of Commercial Education, 
New York University, was secured. 

Besides numerous honors in his 
own locality, the East, Dr. Lomax is 


past president of the department of 
the National Education Association 
and of the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions ; in 1934, he was a member 
of the national committee on educa- 
tion for the New America of the 
Department of Superintendence. At 
present, he is head of the National. 
Council of Business Education. 

Since 1929, he has been editor of 
the Journal of Business Education. 
He is a frequent contributor to nu- 
merous professional magazines such 
as the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Junior-Senior 
Clearing House, and School and So- 
ciety. 

Dr. Lomax is particularly inter- 
ested in the promotion of closer re- 
lations between the schools and the 
public. He is a speaker of much 
charm and wide experience. He 
will address the Middle Section As- 
sociation in Nashville at the second 
general session, Friday, November 1. 


Pau. S. Lomax 
Professor of Commercial Education 
New York University 


WALTER D. COCKING 

Since 1933, Dr. Walter D. Cocking 
has been commissioner of educa- 
tion in Tennessee. Prior to becom- 
ing commissioner, Dr. Cocking had 
a varied and successful experience in 
all phases of educational work. After 
receiving his A.B. degree from Des 
Moines College in 1913, he taught in 
the rural schools of Iowa, first serv- 
ing as a teacher and later as superin- 
tendent of certain school districts in 
Iowa. During this tine, he did 
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graduate work at the University of 
Iowa and received his Master’s de- 
gree from this institution. In 1923, 
he was called to San Antonio, Texas, 
where he served as Director of 
Junior High Schools of that city 
until 1925. From 1925 to 1927, Dr. 
Cocking did an outstanding piece of 
work as Director of Curriculum of 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Schools. 
He left St. Louis to continue his 
graduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity, from which institution he re- 
ceived his degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy in 1928. While at Columbia, 
he assisted in making several educa- 
tional surveys and was author of a 
book entitled “Administrative Pro- 
cedures in Curriculum Making.” 
Dr. Cocking came to George Pea- 
body College for Teachers as head 
of the Department of School Admin- 
istration in 1928 in which capacity he 





Dr. Water D. CockINnG 
Commissioner of Education 
Nashville, Tennessee 


served until 1933 when he was called 
to become state commissioner of 
education. As state commissioner, 
Dr. Cocking served as chairman of 
the Tennessee Educational Commis- 
sion which made an exhaustive study 
of educational conditions existing in 
Tennessee, 

Dr. Cocking will speak before each 
of the three sectional meetings of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 
He will address the Western Section 
Association in Memphis at the first 
general session, Thursday evening, 
October 31. He will appear before 


the East Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation at the second general session 
in Knoxville, Friday, November 1. 
He will be heard by the Middle Sec- 
tion Association in Nashville at the 
fourth general session, Saturday 
morning, November 2. 


* 
W. P. DEARING 


Those who know him regard Dr. 
W. P. Dearing as a sound, progres- 
sive educator. He comes to Ten- 
nessee from the Middle West where 
the conservatives and the progres- 

















Dr. W. P. DEARING 
President Oakland City College 
Oakland City, Indiana 





sives meet. He is widely known as 
a lecturer before chautauquas and 
teachers’ institutes. He has lectured 
before varied groups on such sub- 
jects as “The Human Teacher in the 
Human World”; “Modern Youth 
and Life Values”; “The Other Fel- 
low”; “The Fine Art of Apprecia- 
tion”; “Keeping Faith on the Ash 
Heap,” etc. 

Dr. Dearing is president of Oak- 
land City College, Oakland City, In- 
diana. He will address the E.T.E.A. 
in Knoxville at its fourth general ses- 
sion, Saturday, November 2, on the 
subject, “Cheated.” 


H. F. SRYGLEY 
Since 1931 H. F. Srygley has been 
superintendent of Nashville City 
Schools. Prior to his coming to 








Nashville, he served as superintend- 
ent of city schools, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. Promptly upon his return 
to Tennessee, he became active in 
educational matters and _ identified 
himself with movements designed to 
improve the school situation in the 
state. The teachers of Middle Ten- 
nessee chose him as their leader for 
1935. The type of program he has 
sponsored gives ample justification 
for the confidence lodged in him by 
his constituency. 

Mr. Srygley has had a rather 
unique experience. He began his 
professional career as principal of a 
one-teacher school in Warren 
County. Subsequently, he was made 
instructor of mathematics and as- 
sistant principal of the Pine Bluff 
High School, Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
For two years, he was instructor in 
the high school at Tyler, Texas. He 
was then recalled to the city schools 
















SUPERINTENDENT H. F. SryYGLEY 


Middle Section, T.E.A. 
Nashville 


President 


of Nashville where he served as 
principal of one of the grade schools 
for a period of six years. From 
1919-1922, he served as city super- 
intendent of schools, Morgantown, 
North Carolina. For eight years, he 
served as superintendent of city 
schools in Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Mr. Srygley was trained at Van- 
derbilt University and at George 
Peabody College for Teachers. He 
is an active member of the Peabody 
Alumni Association and has served 
as president of this group. He isa 
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member of the Nashville Chamber 
of Commerce. He is also a member 
of the Phi Kappa Sigma and Kappa 
Delta Pi fraternities. As superin- 
tendent of schools in Raleigh and in 
Nashville, his outstanding achieve- 
ments have been in the line of cur- 
riculum revision. He has also 
launched building programs in both 
cities. Right now he is in the midst 
of an extensive building program. 

Mr. Srygley will preside at the 
general meetings of the third annual 
convention of the Middle Section 
Association, October 31 to Novem- 
ber 2. 

* 
BERTRAM £—. PACKARD 


Dr. Bertram E. Packard, commis- 
sioner of education of the State of 


Dr. BERTRAM E, PACKARD 
State Commissioner of Education 
Augusta, Maine 


Maine, has been actively connected 
with educational movements in the 
New England States for a number 
of years as well as in the State of 
Maine. He has had a successful 
educational experience as high school 
principal, as city superintendent of 
schools, as deputy state commission- 
er of education of Maine from 1922- 
1929. Since 1929, he has been state 
commissioner of education of Maine. 
Mr. Packard is author of “A Bit of 
Old English in New: England.” His 
wide experience as a school man and 
his varied interests insure his being 
an interesting as well as instructive 
speaker. 

Mr. Packard has been chosen to 
speak to the Middle Section of the 


Tennessee Education Association at 
Nashville at the second general ses- 
sion, Friday, November 1. 


JOHN E. DAIL 
John Dail is a native Tennessean. 
He came up through the public ele- 
mentary and high schools and finally 
the University of Tennessee. He 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN E. DAIL 
President E. T. E. A. 
Blountville 


graduated from the College of Agri- 


culture. Following graduation he 
was appointed county agricultural 
agent and served in this type of 
work for a number of years. 

Subsequently he 
superintendent of schools in Sulli- 
van County. He has held this po- 
sition continuously for fifteen years. 
During this time he has worked out 
a good school system. His program 
of consolidation and transportation 
has improved the situation material- 
ly. His county has erected a num- 
ber of good buildings recently, in- 
augurated a program of health edu- 
cation, and otherwise attempted to 
meet the advancing needs of his 
people. 

The school people of East Ten- 
nessee know Mr. Dail to be a solid 
school man. A year ago they elect- 
ed him president of E.T.E.A. He will 
preside at the general session meet- 
ings of the Eastern Section in Knox- 
ville, October 31 to November 2. 


was elected 


Cc. E. A. WINSLOW 

The hookup of the State Health 
Department with educational forces 
and with the T.V.A. has. created 
some considerable demand for the 
placing of more emphasis on health 
work in connection with educational 
convention programs. As a conse- 
quence the program authorities of 
the Eastern Section of T.E.A. cast 
about for a _ suitable convention 
speaker. At length Dr. C. E. A. 
Winslow of the School of Medicine, 
Yale University, was secured. Dr. 
Winslow has chosen for his subject 
“The Challenge of Today, Public 
Health.” He will speak at the third 
general session of the E.T.E.A., Fri- 


day, November 1. 


Dr. C. E. A. WInsLow 
School of Medicine 
Yale University 


e 
F. S. ELLIOTT 


Mr. Elliott came to Tennessee 
some years ago from Kentucky and 
was employed as high school princi- 
pal at Rosemark, Shelby County. 
There he demonstrated his ability as 
a school man. Subsequently he was 
elected to the principalship of the 
Elizabeth Messick High Echool. 
When this school was taken into the 
City of Memphis, by the extension 
of the corporate limits, Mr. Elliott 
was made principal of the White- 
haven High School, which position 
he now holds. 

Mr. Elliott will preside at the gen- 
eral sessions of the annual meeting 
of W.T.E.A., October 31 to Novem- 
ber 2. 
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Special Purchase and eac 
Sale for Teachers .. . Sale 


Winter COATS 


100 New Fur-Trimmed Models 


*39” 


It’s the first sale we’ve had at this price this season 

our buyer making a special trip to New York to personally 
select the furs that trim this particular group. The re nelle” 
sult is that we unhesitatingly state that you will get more 
value for your dollar in one of these coats than we could 
possibly offer you if we had not made this special pur 
chase. 





Black, brown, Rte and other new 
colors . . . badger, black fox, fitch, 
Persian lamb, kid? alyak, blue fox, 
black caracul, sable pam | squirrel, gray 
squirrel, kolinsky, and Jap mink are 





the furs . . . on detachable capes, 
the sleeves, the collars . . . some Ther 
have muffs to match. inns 
JULLIARD FABRICS singe 
BOTANY FABRICS colors 


STEPHENS FABRICS are fi 





And other fine weaves, in coats in misses’ sizes 12 to 20, 
and women’s sizes 36 to 46. 
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and you’ll get twice as much done in more comfort 
than you’ve ever known. 
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The re @Pjanelle” frocks are exclusive in Nashville at Cain-Sloan’s . . . and 
“4 eid ve prepared for teachers in convention with a grand new assortment, 
al pur- imereased allotment of Janelle frocks . . . the very newest styles, the 

stcolors . . . every one the last word in fashion . . . silks and 


her wools, with trimming ideas that are different. Remember, no other 
ire has “Janelle” frocks. 


There’s every color for the new season—black, 
i new greens, new blues . . . rust, wine, 
and the new jewel tones in bright 
ll ‘And the grandest part of all is that sizes 
BRICS we for misses 12 to 20, junior misses 11 to 17, 
” women’s 36 to 46, and half sizes 1614 to 2614. 
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Adversity is sometimes hard upon a man; 
but for one man who can stand prosperity, 
there are a hundred that can stand adversity. 
—Carlyle 
TEACHERS’ PENSIONS 

Recently, the Board of Education in one of the lead- 
ing cities of the state retired two of its faithful teachers. 
One of them had served the city continuously for forty- 
seven years, the other for fifty years. 

A half century ago, these noble personalities entered 
the business of teaching. To the profession they took 
the buoyancy of youth, scholarship born of careful 
study, and a zeal to serve their fellows. But with the 
passing of time they grew old in years if not in spirit. 
Time used up their bodies. No longer were they able 
to meet their classes promptly. No longer could they 
perform the duties incumbent upon a teacher in a 
modern school. The children whom they met in class 
from day to day knew this, the patrons of the schools 
in which these teachers worked knew this, and so did 
the Board of Education and the superintendent—all 
knew it before the teachers themselves. At last, how- 
ever, the hard cold fact that they could no longer carry 
on dawned on them. Then they asked that they be 
retired. Their request was granted. 

In leaving their work these teachers left reputation, 
the peace of mind that employment gives, association 
with kindred spirits, and friendships. But in retiring 
they took with them the love and appreciation of their 
former pupils, the peace of mind which comes to those 
who are conscious of having served their fellows long 
and faithfully—in short, they took with them an array 
of pleasant memories. 

At the very moment of the retirement of these 
teachers the world is confused. Times are hard. Dur- 
ing the years in which they served their city as school 
teachers, their compensation was relatively small. As a 
consequence, they were unable to lay aside much from 
their meager salaries upon which to depend for sup- 
port after retirement. 

A tragedy? No, not in this case, for it happens that 
the city for which these teachers worked so long and 
so faithfully anticipated the day when some of its 
teachers would have to retire from active duty because 
of advancing years. Accordingly, it taxed its property 
and so accumulated funds out of which it could pension 
its retiring public school teachers. The amount thus 
provided, though small, will enable its recipients to 
live comfortably, if simply, and to retain their inde- 
pendence and self-respect during their remaining years. 
The city involved has acted wisely in thus providing for 
its aged and retiring public servants. 

If the pension system is good for a city, why not 
for a state? Tennessee has a goodly number of faith- 
ful teachers who have been overtaken by time. They 











have given their minds, their bodies, and their souls to 
successive generations of school children. They have 
come down to old age and have no means of support 
except as they draw their meager salaries for teaching, 
Their days of usefulness are over. They should be 
retired. But in their retirement the state should grant 
them a pension sufficient to insure that their last days 
shall not be characterized by want. Freely the state 
receives of the services of its teachers, freely should it 
give of its means sufficient to take care of those who 
have given their all in the building of a better state. 


s 
WHY ORGANIZE? 


Once there lived a man, as the story goes, who had 
seven sons. These sons had grown to manhood. But 
as they grew up they quarreled and opposed each other 
in their undertakings. The father, who had grown old, 
was saddened by the fact that his sons were not actu- 
ated by a spirit of mutual helpfulness. He decided to 
demonstrate to them that their ultimate strength lay in 
cooperative effort. 

One day he gathered a bundle of seven sticks and 
bound it securely with thongs. Then he called about 
him his seven sons. He produced his bundle of sticks 
and asked each son in turn to break it. This they tried 
to do. They failed. With one accord, they said surely 
no man could break the bundle. Then the old father 
remarked that to break the bundle was surely an easy 
task. He took the bundle, untied it, and one by one 
broke the sticks. The sons averred that to break each 
stick separately was easy but not so the entire bundle. 
The wise old man agreed. Then he told them that they, 
like the bundle of sticks, could be broken easily one at 
a time but if they laid aside their petty differences and 
stuck together, no one could overcome them. 

How like the bundle of sticks in the story are school 
teachers! Separately, we have little strength or im 
fluence in public affairs. But if we should stick together 
on a program, reasonable in scope and sane in design, 
no one could break or thwart us. 

Right now, teachers are or should be interested im 
the solution of such problems as: (1) Standards for 
admission to the profession of teaching; (2) adequate 
compensation ; (3) tenure; (4) improvement in service; 
(5) a state system of pensions for those retiring on 
account of age; and, (6) the adoption of a code of 
ethics for the profession. In addition, they should 
work together in an effort to guarantee that every child 
shall have a comfortable school home, a school term of 
nine months, adequate books and other school equip- 
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ment. 
For these problems to be brought to the fore, teachers 
must take the lead in thought and action. For them # 
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be satisfactorily solved, favorable public sentiment must 
be aroused. But this favorable public sentiment can- 
not be aroused except through cooperative organized 
effort on the part of teachers. 

The Tennessee Education Association, in its local 
and regional units, offers a splendid medium through 
which this cooperative effort may be expressed. Or- 
ganized professional solidarity comprising all grades 
of service from the kindergarten through the college 
and university can, through persistent effort, solve these 
problems. 

® 


WHAT'S RIGHT WITH PUBLIC EDUCATION? 

When a man is down his knockers get busy. When a 
man is on the up-and-up his boosters are legion. 

A losing athletic team, regardless of the cause, has 
little support. The director or coach becomes the ob- 
ject of caustic criticism. Barking wolves constantly 
annoy and finally hamstring him. 

So it is with a cause or movement. 

Public education is both a cause and a movement. It 
is a cause in the sense that it embodies a set of prin- 
ciples which, if made operative, will free the masses 
from ignorance, stay the iron hand of greed and oppres- 
sion, and provide every individual an opportunity for 
his personal development and personality unfoldment. 
It is a movement in the sense that it is now, and has 
been since its inception, ever increasing in scope, design, 
and support. It has grown in scope from an opportu- 
nity for “poor orphans” to an opportunity for all the 
children of all the people. It has grown in design from 
the notion represented by the Three R’s to the notion 
that it is the medium through which personal, economic, 
and social adjustments of all the people, regardless of 
age or color or status, may be made. It has grown 
in support from enforced to willing taxation for edu- 
cation. 

Now, however, times are a bit out of joint. Eco- 
nomic, social, political, ethical, and financial customs 
and notions are dislocated. As a consequence, the tradi- 
tional enemies and the “tepid” friends of public. educa- 
tion have become knockers. They delight in pointing 
out the weaknesses of public education. Even those of 
us who teach have portrayed the weaknesses and faults 
of the movement. Proper emphasis has not been placed 
on its virtues. What’s Right with Public Education 
Should Be More Frequently Demonstrated. 

Nothing succeeds like success. 


* 
NASHVILLE MERCHANTS COOPERATE WITH T.E.A. 


The retail merchants of Nashville have cooperated 
with the T.E.A. in bringing the Middle Section meeting 
to the capital city. This cooperation has been ex- 
pressed in liberal advertising in the November issue of 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. These merchants realize 
that the programs for the meetings will be full during 
the morning and evening sessions. Therefore, they 
have worked out a schedule for the conduct of an “open 
house” between the hours of 4:00 and 6:30 P.M.. 


Friday, November 1, during which appropriate exhibits 
and entertainment will be provided for the accommoda- 
tion and pleasure of the teachers attending the con- 
vention. We suggest that teachers give our advertisers 
first consideration in the making of purchases. 
s 

WSM BROADCASTS EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Page twenty-three of the October issue of THE TEN-_ 
NESSEE TEACHER carries an announcement of the 
weekly broadcasts of WSM presenting America’s fore- 
most colleges. Those familiar with these programs have 
found them both interesting and instructive. These 
broadcasts are given in the interest of education and 
are sponsored by the National Life and Accident In- 
surance Company, Nashville. 

& 
A PROFESSION 

A profession may be defined most simply as a trade 
which is organized, incompletely, no doubt, but genuine- 
ly for the performance of function. It is not simply 
a collection of individuals who get a living for them- 
selves by the same kind of work. Nor is it merely a 
group which is organized exclusively for the economic 
protection of its members, though that is normally 
among its purposes. It is a body of men who carry 
on their work in accordance with rules designed to 
enforce certain standards both for the better protection 
of its members and for the better service of the public. 
... . Its essence is that it assumes certain responsibilities 
for the competence of its members or the quality of its 
wares, and that it deliberately prohibits certain kinds 
of conduct on the ground that, though they may be 
profitable to the individual, they are calculated to bring 
into disrepute the organization to which he belongs. 
While some of its rules are trade union regulations de- 
signed primarily to prevent the economic standards of 
the profession being lowered by unscrupulous compe- 
tition, others have as their main object to secure that 
no member of the profession shall have any but a purely 
professional interest in his work.—R. H. Tawney, The 
Acquisitive Society. Research Bulletin, N.E.A., Vol. 
LA; No. 1, agsa. os 


BOOKS AND MEN 

How closely men resemble books! 
For instance, when one merely looks 
At covers dull, or bright with sheen, 
He ne’er can tell what is between 
Until he reads. A gaudy dress 
May be the cloak of emptiness, 
While bindings plain and poor and thin 
May hold a wealth of thought between. 
Like books, some men are good, some bad, 
Some humorous, some dull and sad, 
Some shallow, others strong and deep; 
Some swiftly move while others creep. 
Some are but fiction, others truth, 
Some reach old age, some die in youth; 
But just a few can dimly see 
The goal of immortality. 

—JAMES CouRTNEY CHALLIss. 
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Tennessee Education Association to Hold Sectional Meetings 
in Knoxville, Nashville, Memphis, Oct. 31 to Nov. 2,1935 


concurrently this year. The East Tennessee 

Education Association will hold its thirty-first 
annual meeting in Knoxville. To this meeting approxi- 
mately 6,000 teachers are expected to go. A strong 
program, both general and departmental, has been pre- 
pared. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Brooklyn, New York; 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. C. E. A. 
Winslow, Yale University; Governor Paul V. McNutt, 
Indiana; Honorable Gordon Browning, Tennessee ; Dr. 
W. P. Dearing, Oakland City, Indiana; and Commis- 
sioner W. D. Cocking, Tennessee, constitute the speak- 
ing personnel on the general programs. 

The third annual meeting of the recently reorganized 
Middle Section of T.E.A. will hold its meetings in 
Nashville. It is estimated that some 5,000 Middle 
Tennessee teachers will attend this convention. The 
officers of this section have made a special effort to 
give the teachers a splendid program. The opening 
general session will be addressed by Governor Paul V. 
McNutt of Indiana. Dr. Paul S. Lomax of New York 
University and Dr. Bertram E. Packard, Commissioner 
of Education, in Maine, will address the second gen- 
eral session. The third general meeting will be ad- 
dressed by Carl Sandburg, and the fourth by H. F. 
Srygley, president of the association, and by Dr. W. D. 
Cocking, Commissioner of Education. 

The Western Section of T.E.A. will hold its annual 
meeting in Memphis. The officers of this section an- 
ticipate an attendance of approximately 4,000 teachers. 
A most inviting program has been prepared for the 
convention calling for addresses by W. D. Cocking, 
Commissioner of Education in Tennessee; James H. 
Richmond, president of the Murray State Teachers 
College, Murray, Kentucky ; Honorable Gordon Brown- 
ing; Superintendent C. H. Moore, Clarksville, presi- 
dent of T.E.A.; and others. In addition to the gen- 
eral session program, attractive departmental meetings 
have been prepared. 

Due to the fact that certain of the departmental 
programs for each of the regional association meetings 
were not complete at the time we went to press with 
the November issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, we 
have not been able to present here a complete pro- 
gram for any one association. However, we do present 
such of the programs as were completed in time for 
publication herein. 

It is urged that all administrative and supervisory 
officers and teachers attend their respective sectional 
meetings and otherwise render full cooperation with 
their association officers to the end that the meetings 
this year may be the most effective in our history. 

The programs for the three sectional meetings fol- 
low: 


’ THE three Sectional Associations of T.E.A. meet 


EASTERN SECTION 


Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the East Ten. 
nessee Education Association, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville—Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, October 
31 to November 2, 1935 


PROGRAM—GENERAL SESSIONS 


Alumni Memorial Building Auditorium 


Thursday, October 31, 7:15-9:30 P.M. 


7:15 Music: Knoxville High School Orchestra. Fred 
DeRobertis, Director 
7:40 Invocation 
Announcements 
Business 
Nomination of Officers 
8:10 Words of Welcome: Mayor John O’Conner, 
Knoxville 
8:15 Response: President John E. Dail, Blountville 
8:20 Greetings from the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation: Secretary-Treasurer W. A. Bass, Nash- 


ville 
8:30 Civilization at the Crossroads: Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, Clergyman, Lecturer, and Author, 


Brooklyn, New York 
9:30 Adjournment 


Friday, November 1, 10:45 A.M.-12:15 P.M. 


10:45 Music 

11:00 The Virginia Curriculum Program: Dr. Sidney 
B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia 

11:30 A Program of Action: Dr. Walter D. Cocking, 
State Commissioner of Education 

12:00 Adjournment 


Friday, November 1, 7:15-9:30 P.M. 


7:15 Concert: All East Tennessee Chorus—Peter W. 
Dykema, Professor of Music Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Conductor 

8:15 Address: Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, School of Medi- 
cine, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 

8:40 Education a Government Function: Governor 
Paul V. McNutt, Indianapolis, Indiana 

9:30 Adjournment 


Saturday, November 2, 9:00-11:30 A.M. 


9:00 Concert: Knoxville High School Band. W. H. 
Crouch, Director 

9:30 Federal Housing Administration Better Hous 
ing Program: Alfred Bain Stewart, F.HA, 
Memphis 
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9:45 Address: “Cheated.” Dr. W. P. Dearing, Pres- 
ident Oakland City College, Oakland City, In- 
diana 

10:15 Demonstration from Tennessee School for the 
Deaf: Director, Mrs. H. T. Poore, Superintend- 
ent 

10:45 Reports: Treasurer B. E. Dossett (10 minutes) 
Committees (30 minutes) 

11:25 Induction of Officers for 1936 

11:30 Adjournment 


In addition to the programs of the four general ses- 
sions, there will be programs on Friday, November 1, 
by each of the following twenty-three different de- 
partments: County Superintendents, City Superintend- 
ents, Primary, Intermediate, Elementary Principals, 
High School, College, Mathematics, English, Latin, 
Modern Language, Social Science, Science, Agriculture 
and Rural Life, Music, Home Economics, Industrial 
Arts, Athletics, Physical Education, Commerce and 
Business, Art Education, Librarians, and Health. 

Visiting speakers who will address these meetings, 
in addition to representatives from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, will be the following: 

Dr. W. P. Dearing, President of Oakland City Col- 
lege, Indiana. 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Richmond, Virginia. 

Dr. Frederick W. Maroney, Professor of Physical 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. John Carr Duff, Instructor in Education, Uni- 
versity of New York. 

Dr. W. D. Funkhouser, Dean of Graduate School 
of the University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Dr. J. B. Johnston, Dean of College of Science, Lit- 
erature, and Arts, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 

Dr. Louis E. Lord, Professor of Latin and Greek, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Dr. Henry J. Otto, Director of Education for the 
Kellogg Foundation and Instructor of Education at 
Northwestern University and the University of Mich- 
igan, Battle Creek. 

Dr. F. L. Wren, Sears Professor of the Teaching 
of Mathematics, George Peabody College, Nashville. 

Miss Nora Beust, Assistant Professor of the School 
of Library Science, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 

Dean Clyde A. Bowman, Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin. 

Dr. Sherman Dickinson, Professor of Agricultural 
Education, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Dr. Marie Dye, Dean of the Division of Home Eco- 
nomics, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 

Dr. Peter W. Dykema, Professor of Music Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

Miss Ruth E. Grout, Director of Health Education, 
Cattaraugus County, Olean, New York. 

Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, School of Medicine, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Dr. U. W. Leavell, Professor of Education, George 
Peabody College, Nashville. 





Girl 
Reading 


You Will Be Interested in Our 


COMPLETE PICTURE 
SERVICE 

for the School, Home, Office, Church 

And Other Places Where Pictures Are Needed 


This Service Consists of .. . 


EDUCATIONAL ART 
EXHIBITS FOR SCHOOLS 


Large Pictures for the Decoration of Your 
Classrooms 


Pictures in Small Sizes for Art Appreciation 


Write for Information and Catalogs 





Artprint Department 


PRACTICAL DRAWING CO. 


2205 SOUTH LAMAR STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 





Story i Book Two 
Illustration i Tae : Page 10 











You Will Find in 


PRACTICAL DRAWING 
CORRELATED ART EDITION 


many suggestions and ideas for STORY IL- 
LUSTRATION correlated with Reading and 
Language. You will not only find examples 
showing standards of excellence, but actual re- 
productions of student’s work that set up stand- 
ards of attainments for each grade. 

You will be delighted with the great number 
of ideas and suggestions on all the phases of a 
well-balanced School Art Course to be found 
in the CORRELATED ART EDITION OF 
PRACTICAL DRAWING. 

If you are not using these books in your school now, 
plan to introduce them in 1935 and 1936. Practical 
Drawing Books, and the service that accompanies their 
use by the students, will produce worth-while results 
in School Art. 








PRACTICAL DRAWING CO. 


2205 SOUTH LAMAR STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 
1315 SOUTH MICHIGAN BEVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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§ 
Modern Language Books 


MALOT: Sans Famille (Haller and 
Klein) 
A well-known novel for the French 


class. 


SAXELBY: Coquerico 

Twelve amusing little stories for young 
beginners in French. $0.80. 
CHILES-WIEHR: First Book in 
German 

A combined reader and grammar for 
first-year German. $1.80. 


GATES: 


Im Herzen Europas 

A reader which takes the student on a 
trip through many of the most inter- 
esting regions of Germany and Aus- 
tria. For beginners. $1.32. 
HERNANDEZ MIR: EI Patio de 
los Naranjos 

A modern Spanish novel. $1.00. 


Prices subject to discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY e 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, 
P.O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 


T 
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Webster’s New 
International 
wasters Dictionary 
s CTIONAR Second Edition 





600,000 Entries. 
of Information Ever Put into 
One Volume 


It contains 122,000 words that are in no 

other dictionary! 

Buff Buckram, marbled edges, indexed. Special 

price to schools 
Transportation Extra 


See Our General Catalogue, Page 45, for Ad- 
ditional Dictionaries and Dictionary Stands 


Nashville Products Company 








An entirely new 
book, utilizing all 
the experience and 
resources of more 
than one hundred 
years of Genuine 
Webster Diction- 
aries. 


The Greatest Amount 


$18.00 





202 Second Avenue, North @ NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Dr. Maycie Southall, Professor of Elementary Edu- 
cation, George Peabody College, Nashville. 

Miss Ethel Summy, Department of Elementary Edu- 
cation, Wilson State Teachers College, Washington, 
m C. 

Mr. Karl S. Bolander, Artist, Craftsman, Teacher, 
Author, Art Critic, and Museum Director, Columbus, 


Ohio. 
Dr. Charles Holzwarth, Supervisor of Modern Lan- 


guages, Rochester, New York. 


MIDDLE SECTION 


Third Annuai Meeting, Middle Section, 
T.E.A., Nashville—Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, October 31 to 
November 2, 1935 


PROGRAM—GENERAL SESSIONS 


Auditorium—Hume-Fogg High School 
Thursday, October 31, 7:15 P.M. 
7:15 Music: Nashville City Schools. Under Direc- 
tion of Mr. Milton Cook 
45 Invocation and Announcements 
:00 Address of Welcome: Governor Hill McAlister, 
State of Tennessee 
8:30 Address: Governor Paul V. McNutt, State of 
Indiana 
9:15 Nomination of Officers and Appointment of 
Election Commission 


9:30 Adjournment 


ON 


Auditorium—War Memorial Building 
Friday, November 1, 10:00 A.M. 

10:00 Music: Community Singing. Led by Dr. E. §. 
Gatwood, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 

10:15 Address: Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York Uni- 
versity, New York 

11:00 Address: Dr. Bertram E. Packard, Commis- 
sioner of Education, State of Maine 


12:00 Adjournment 


Auditorium—War Memorial Building 
Friday, November 1, 7:15 P.M. 
7:15 Music: Teachers Orchestra and Chorus. Dr 
rected by Mr. Erich Sorantin 
8:15 Address: Mr. Carl Sandburg. 
acinths and Biscuits” 
9:30 Adjournment 


Subject, “Hy- 


Auditorium—War Memorial Building 
Saturday, November 2, 10:00 A.M. 
10:00 Music: Mothers’ Chorus. Under Direction of 
Mr. Milton Cook 
10:15 President’s Address: Supt. H. F. Srygley, 
Nashville City Schools 


10: 
10:. 


11: 
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10:30 Address: W. A. Bass, Executive Secretary, 
T.E.A. 

10:45 Address: Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Commissioner 
of Education, State of Tennessee 

11:30 Report of Committees, Election Commission, 
Induction of Officers 


12:00 Adjournment 


WESTERN SECTION 


Annual Meeting, Western Section, T.E.A., 
Memphis — Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, October 31 to 
November 2, 1935 


PROGRAM—GENERAL SESSIONS 


South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Thursday, October 31, 7:45 P.M. 


PRESIDENT F, S. Etrierr, Presiding 


Music (Selected) 

Address: Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Commissioner of 
Education 

Address: Hon. Gordon Browning 


South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Friday, November 1, 7:45 P.M. 


PRESIDENT F, S. Extiorr, Presiding 


Music (Selected) 
Address: James H. Richmond, President of Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky 


South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Saturday, November 2, 10:00 A. M: 


PRESIDENT F, S. Ettiorr, Presiding 


Music (Selected) 

Address: Superintendent C. H. Moore, President, Ten- 
nessee Education Association 

Business Session 


ADULT EDUCATION SECTION 


Friday, November 1, 10:00 A.M. 
Miss KATHERINE INGRAM, Presiding 


10:00 Emergency Education Program. T. T. Lind- 
say, Nashville 

10:30 Parent-Teacher Associations, An Aid to Adult 
Education. Mrs. L. W. Hughes, Memphis 

11:00 Health Education Program and Adult Educa- 


tion. Open Forum 


Friday, November 1, Noon 


2:00 Improving Instruction in Adult Education 


Classes. Open Forum 


AGRICULTURE SECTION 


Friday, November 1, 10:00 A.M. 
W. E. Rosertson, Presiding 
10:00 “Vocational Education:as It Relates to the Soil 
Conservation Program.” Frate Bull 
10:30 “New Developments at the West Tennessee Ex- 
periment Station.” Ben Hazelwood 
11:00 “The Agriculture Teacher.” W. S. Cloys 
11:30 Election of Officers 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES SECTION 


Room 209, Hotel Peabody 
Friday, November 1, 10:00 A.M. 


Miss ReBecca Younc, Presiding 


Dr. H. M. Poteat, Wake Forest 


Address: 
College 

Address: “A Changing Emphasis in the Latin Curric- 
ulum.” Dr. Charles E. Little, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville 


“Horace.” 


Panel Discussion 
Leader: Miss Flora Rawls, State Teachers College, 
Memphis 
Participants: Miss Hortense Hearn, Jackson; Miss 
Lila Mai Aken, Whitehaven; Miss Louise Spradlin, 
Memphis; Miss Helen M. Thorburn, Memphis 


Luncheon, 12:30 P.M., Hotel Peabody 
Combined with English Group 


Dr. NELLIE ANGEL Situ, Presiding 


Address: “Education and Leisure.” Dr. H. M. Poteat, 


Wake Forest College 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Room 200, Peabody Hotel 
Friday, November 1, 10:45 A.M. 
GeorcE A. Macon, Presiding 


Greetings: E. C. Ball, Memphis Board of Education 

Response: Miss Lera Roper, Byars-Hall High School, 
Covington 

Address: “Commercial Education as an Answer to 
Public Demand.” J. W. Baker, Cincinnati 

Address: “A Coordinated Course of Study.” 
Rusmicel, Chicago 


| i. 2 


12:45, Luncheon 


Solo (Selected): Russell Newell, Miss Lois Shawver, 
Accompanist 

Violin Selection (Selected): Harry Kohn, Miss Lois 
Shawver, Accompanist 

Address: “Some Observations in Commercial Educa- 
tion.” C. C. Ogilvie, Goodwyn Institute 

Election of Officers 
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ENGLISH SECTION 


Friday, November 1, 10:00 A.M. 
Mrs. A. L. APPLEGATE, Presiding 







Address: “The Importance of Living Authors in High 






School Literature.” Marion Wetzler, Somerville 
High School 

Address: “Character Education in the Teaching of 
English.” Miss Anna Butler, Jackson High School 





Address: “Are There Minimum Essentials in English ?” 
Miss Willie May Thompson, Milan High School 
Election of Officers 







Friday, November 1, 12:30 P.M. 


Joint Luncheon with Classical Languages Section, Hotel 
Peabody 

Address: “Education and Leisure.” 
Wake Forest College 






Dr. H. M. Poteat, 







INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION SECTION 


Friday, November 1, 10:00 A.M. 
C. P. Mancum, Presiding 






Address: “Industrial Arts in Northern Schools.” Ed- 
win Shoffner, Memphis Public Schools 

Address: “What Next in Industrial Arts?” 
Medus, Byars-Hall High School, Covington 

Address: “Industrial Arts Program of Jackson.” Carl 
Pace, Jackson High School 

Election of Officers 

Awarding of Attendance Prizes. 

Adjournment 






G. E. 








Marvin Byrom 











LIBRARY SECTION 


Silver Room, Hotel Claridge 
Friday, November 1, 12:30 P.M. 
Miss Dosta Hinton, Presiding 







Address: “School Library Service Where No Help Is 
Received from an Outside Agency.” Mrs. A. T. 
Jackson, Middleton High Schaol 

Music: Violin Selections. Mr. Edward Tuggle, Bart- 
lett High School 

Address: “Moving Remarks from Movie Land.” Miss 
Ruth Miller, Cossitt Library 
















MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Friday, November 1, 10:00 A.M. 
R. P. Crarx, Presiding 







Address: “Certain Difficulties Arising in the Teaching 
of Percentage and Special Methods for Meeting 
Miss Jewel Poor, Dyersburg Junior High 






Them.” 

School 
Address: “The Teaching of Verbal Problems in Alge- 

bra.” Miss Birdie White, Messick High School 












Address: “How to Conduct an Interesting and Valu- 
able Mathematics Club.” Miss Effie Wright, Mem- 
phis Technical High School 

Address: “Geometry in Architecture.” Mr. George 

Awsumb, Designer of Idlewild Presbyterian Church, 

Memphis 


PRIMARY-INTERMEDIATE 
DEPARTMENT 


South Hall, Ellis Auditorium 
Friday, November 1, 10:00 A.M. 


Miss CHRISTINE WILLIAMS, Presiding 


Music (Selected): Bartlett High School, Mr. Edward 
Tuggle, Director 

“Recreation and Health in the Elementary Schools.” 
Mrs. Edith T. Wallace, Oklahoma City Schools 

“Some Important Neglected Emotional Factors in Ef- 


fective Teaching.” Paul L. Palmer, Professor of 
Education, University of Chattanooga 
Announcements 


Friday, November 1, 2:30 P.M. 
Miss Maupbe Strone, Presiding 


Music: Fairview Junior High Girls’ Glee Club. Miss 
Frances Haun, Director 

Address: “What Values Are Most Worth While in 
Elementary School Learning?” Paul L. Palmer, 
Professor of Education, University of Chattanooga 

Discussion of Current Problems led by Richard C. 
Jones, Supervisor Elementary Schools, Shelby County 

Election of Officers 


SCIENCE SECTION 


Friday, November 1, 10:00 A.M. 
Dr. CHESTER P, FREEMAN, Presiding 


10:00 “A Plea for Science in Elementary Grades.” J. 
W. Fox, Obion, Tenn. 

10:20 “A Workable Unit in the Teaching of General 
Science.” R. B. Chrisman, E. W. Grove High 
School, Paris 

10:40 “The Values of a Museum Made by High School 
Students.” Miss Wilma Keith, Central High 
School, Memphis 

11:00 “Problems in High School Chemistry.” 
Baughan, Puryear High School 

11:20 Round Table Discussion on Work in Nature 
Study led by Dr. C. E. Moore, State Teachers 
College, Memphis 

12:30 Joint Luncheon with Mathematics Section, Wil- 
liam Len Hotel 

Address: “Recent Developments in the Teaching of 
General Science.” Dr. H. A. Webb, George 


Peabody College, Nashville 


G. C. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE SECTION 


Friday, November 1, 10:00 A.M. 
C. M. Lacrone, Presiding 


Music: Vocal Solo. Wilson Mount, Collierville, Tenn. 

Address: “Social Science Teaching in Relation to 
World Affairs.” J. L. Highsaw, Principal, Memphis 
Technical High School 

Address: “Stimulating Devices and Methods in the 
Teaching of Geography.” Edith Putnam Parker, 
University of Chicago 

Round Table Discussion of Subjects Presented. 
Leader, Richard Jones, Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Shelby County 


RECEPTIONS 


The teachers of Memphis and Shelby County will 
jointly entertain visiting delegates with a reception and 
ball at Hotel Peabody from 10:00 P.M. until midnight, 


November 1. 
BREAKFASTS 
George Peabody College alumni breakfast, Hotel 
Claridge, 8:00 A.M., November 2. 
Senior Class, State Teachers College, will honor 
superintendents of West Tennessee with a breakfast at 
8:00 A.M., November 1. 


LUNCHEONS 


Executive luncheon, 12:30 P.M., November 1, Twen- 
tieth Century Room, Hotel Claridge. 

Agriculture, Art, Home Economics, and Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education sections, joint luncheon, 
210 Peabody Hotel, November 1, 12:30 P.M. 

English and Classical Languages sections, joint lunch- 
eon, Hotel Peabody, November 1, 12:30 P.M. 

Commercial section, Hotel Peabody, November 1, 
12:30 P.M. 

Library 
12:30 P.M. 

Mathematics and Science sections, joint luncheon, 
November 1, 12:30 P.M., Hotel Claridge. 

Modern Foreign Languages luncheon, 12:30 P.M., 
November 1, Hotel Gayoso. 

Exceptional Child Group Luncheon to be announced. 


Hotel Claridge, November 1, 


section, 














Arithmetic in... 


Agriculture and Rural Life 


By C. A. WILLSON, Dean 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


Write publisher for copy—Edwards Bros., Inc., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Price, $1.80, with 20% discount for 
ten or more. The book is written for the 7th to 9th 
grades in the rural schools. One reviewer states: “For 
rural grades VII and VIII, it is obviously superior to 
most city-made texts. The problems deal with real situa- 
tions which must be solved in rural life.” 





COVER STORY 


BREAD AND IRON 


Gartner—German 


In “Bread and Iron,” the artist has pictured two of 
the world’s great industries. 

Over a peaceful valley, the departing sun sheds its 
rays of light. It glorifies the mellow tones of yellow 
in the ripened wheat which is in a decided color con- 
trast to the deep blue of the more distant hills. A 
silver stream winds its way into the distance. 

The scene is familiar. We need not be told that it. 
is the glorious harvest time. The brown stubble, shorn 
of its golden grain, speaks plainly of this most welcome 
season of the year. The great shocks of grain are 
evidence of the richness of the yield. 

The smoke from the smelters is rising in blue spirals 
and the great dark buildings loom against the sky. 
Intense fire, required to smelt the ore, makes red 
splotches against the darker colors. In the distance are 
the villages, barely distinguishable in the evening light. 
Now has come a moment of quiet in the long hours of 
a work-filled day. 

To this artist, there is poetry in the roaring machines 
and smoky furnaces, as well as in the fields of grain. 
These great smelters are full of heat and steam and 
muscular and brawny figures stand at the furnaces with 
great tongs in their hands. Heat, movement and the 
glow of fire are everywhere, as the ore which supplies 
steel for our great buildings and bridges is drawn off 
into bars and shipped to all parts of the world. 

Gartner is a realistic artist who combines the qualities 
of a well painted picture with subjects of universa: 
interest. 

This subject is from the collection of Fine Art Prints 
offered for exhibit and sale by the Practical Drawing 
Company, Dallas and Chicago. Information relative t 
exhibits and prints will be sent on request. 
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American Education Week 1935 


MERICAN Education Week 
will be observed this year 
during the week of Novem- 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 








Water D. Cockinc, Commissioner 






TENNESSEE 




















2. Urge luncheon clubs, civic 
clubs, and every community organi- 
zation to take part in the observance. 
They may do so by sponsoring some 


part of the activities, devoting their 


+ 





ber 11-17. Sponsored by the United _, 
States ‘Office of Education, The 
American Legion, and the National Education Associa- 
tion, this event has come to be one of the major projects 
of the school year. 

This year the theme is The School and Democracy, 
a very timely topic today when some of the older na- 
tions of the earth, on account of grave social disorders, 
are stifling the progress of popular government. Ameri- 
ca believes in self-rule and has long believed in it. If 
self-rule is to serve mankind effectively and worthily, 
the people who do the ruling, through representative 
government, must be enlightened and trained definitely 
for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. Demo- 
cratic government, then, cannot long survive without 
the schools. 

Following an established custom, a special topic to 
be developed for each day has been suggested. The 
outline of topics is as follows: 

Monday, November 11—The School and the Citizen. 

Tuesday, November 12—The School and the State. 

Wednesday, November 13—The School and the Na- 
tion. 

Thursday, November 14—The School and Social 
Changes. 

Friday, November 15—The School and Country Life. 

Saturday, November 16—The School and Recreation. 

Sunday, November 17—Education and the Good Life. 

A challenge is being issued to every public school 
teacher in Tennessee to observe this week appropriately. 
Bring the people into your school! If public education 
is to survive in our state, it will survive to the extent 
that our citizenship is informed as to the needs of our 
schools. 

A few suggestions for the observance of American 
Education Week are: 

i. The high schools of the United States are celebrat- 
ing in 1935 the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of the first high school in Boston. While 
this celebration will continue throughout the calendar 
year, the Department of Education is suggesting that 
you arrange one or more programs, during this week, 
commemorating the tercentenary of secondary educa- 


tion in America. For specific suggestions, refer to the 


Tennessee Educational Bulletin, High School Tercen- 
tenary Number, issued in May, 1935. 





owl programs to the consideration 
of educational problems, supplying speakers for other 
programs, visiting the schools, or inviting pupils and 
teachers to speak before their own meetings. 

3. The American Legion will be particularly inter- 
ested in the program on Monday, November 11, when 
Armistice Day will be celebrated. The School and the 
Citizen is an appropriate topic for this program. Ar- 
range with American Legion posts to sponsor at least 
one program in each school. 

4. Write and present pageants and other exercises 

and arrange parades, etc., which will give every child 
in the school an opportunity to feel that he is celebrat- 
ing American Education Week. 
5. Plan at least one “open house” evening meeting 
for parents at the school building. Let parents follow 
the routine in abbreviated schedule which their children 
follow during the day. Pupil ushers may meet visitors 
and help them find the classes they wish to attend. 

6. Begin systematic visitation of the homes of pupils, 
At a faculty meeting list those general school matters 
which teachers should discuss with parents on these 
visits. Arrange for each teacher to have full informa- 
tion about the school progress of the children in the 
homes she visits. 

7. Emphasize through adult education classes the 
value of public education. 

8. Plan an exhibit of school work in a local store 
window. 

9. Request editors to write editorials concerning the 
public school aims, achievements, and needs. Supply 
each editor with important facts regarding the schools 
of the community, state, and nation. 

10. Invite ministers of all churches to devote oné 
sermon to the present needs, objectives, and achieve 
ments of education. Prepare for the minister’s usé 
information of importance about the local schools. 


To the Teachers of Tennessee: 

I have been drafted to serve as American Red Cross 
Chairman in Tennessee. I accepted this chairmanship 
because I had an abiding faith in the American Red 
Cross and its varied activities. It is an organization 
that renders a service as profoundly unselfish as that 
of ours. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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How Can a Teacher Per- 
form the Greatest 
Service to His Students? 

MARY HALL 


D tration School 
State Teachers College, Murfreesboro 





Two main purposes of education 
are for the enrichment of life and 
the development of character. 

Because the modern home fails 
so often to function as it once did 
in the lives of its children, the teach- 
er has an opportunity today to ren- 
der a greater service to his students 
than he has had since the days when 
the “schoolmaster” afforded the only 
contact the child had with the world. 

Thomas Jefferson said of William 
Small: “He fixed my destiny in life.” 
Small was Jefferson’s teacher at 
William and Mary College. His 
tribute to Professor Small is more 
than a compliment to his beloved 
teacher. It is recognition of the 
teacher’s destiny-making influence. 

A speaker at the last meeting of 
the Educational Association in Nash- 
ville, in speaking of Henry James, 
said that he could not recall one 
single fact that Dr. James ever 
taught him, but the man himself, his 
personality, and the great principles 
for which he stood would remain 
with him as long as he lived. 

Enriching a child’s life will require 
some direction in mastering the fun- 
damental processes and skills, but 
not nearly so much as we have been 
giving. Yet, if we teach him to be- 
come very efficient in the use of 
arithmetical figures and_ technical 
terms and fail to let him hear the 
song of a bird, if we spend time 
studying about the mineral resources 
of a faraway land and never show 
him the formation of the rocks he 
walks upon each day, we are missing 
the greatest opportunity of educa- 
tion. 

Someone has said that a “cultured 
person is the one who makes the 
most of any situation in which he 
finds himself.” We should study the 
situation in which we find ourselves 
and enrich the life of the child in the 
world around him. Are we teaching 
children in the mountains or in the 
valleys—in a mining village or a fac- 
tory town? They do not need the 


same thing, and the curriculum 
should be built around the school- 
house door. If the teacher could 
forget the textbook and that the 
fourth grade must get to page 125, 
and take the children to the woods 
and fields, climb mountains and wade 
streams, then come in to stacks of 
reference books, how much richer 
our teaching would be. 

A group of third-grade children 
who were working on a farm unit 
were taken to a dairy for a visit one 
day last winter. The last hour of 
the morning was spent in the loft 
jumping on the hay. When they re- 
turned to school, a child who had 
always lived in town, and had had 
what her parents thought was every 
advantage possible, ran up to the 
teacher and exclaimed, “This has 
been the happiest day of my life, and 
I have spent it in a barn.” 

There was a very interesting ac- 
count of a series of excursions in 
Childhood Education, September, 
1934. A teacher in a school near 
by the Rockefeller estate obtained 
permission to take her children there 
each week to study the rocks and 
trees. They forgot examinations 
and textbooks and learned from the 
great out-of-doors. 

The teacher takes a great forward 
step in service when he stops think- 
ing of the group and sees his chil- 
dren as individuals. All the children 
in the mountains do not need the 
same things, for “one can whistle, 
and one can sing, and one can play 
on the violin.” If we could only 
help all the whistlers to whistle and 
the singers to sing, no doubt many 
of our modern problems would be 
solved. But instead of that we spend 
a lot of money getting violins and 
try to make all of them play. 

America’s moral standard has 
been lowered. We are suffering from 
an epidemic of immoral deeds. The 
teacher and the school must make up 
for all the home and the church fail 
to provide. Someone has bungled 
the job of molding character in our 
land. Should we blame it all on 
prohibition, the movies, the passing 
of the old-fashioned home, the 
divorce evil? 

The teacher has served well if he 
enriches the child’s life through the 
mastery of skills and techniques, the 






development of talent, and guides 
toward an appreciation and fuller 
understanding of his world. But 
when he has left an indelible stamp 
of God’s great truths upon his mind, 
and helped to develop a moral char- 
acter with a sense of justice and re- 
spect for the rights of others, when 
he leaves with him a memory of his 
own character, as Henry James did 
to his students, that will make life 
better, the teacher has then helped to 
give our country its most valuable 
possession and has rendered the 
child his greatest service. 
> 
A Program of Wild Life 


(Continued from page 11) 
sors of these clubs and otherwise 













































cooperate with the department in this 
respect. Under proper leadership @ 
much interest in the clubs can be a 
aroused. Beautiful badges will be n 
presented every club member. Sug- a 
gestive material relating to the or- it 
ganization of these clubs, charters, 
certificates of membership, pam- tr 
phlets and literature of various kinds cc 
will be sent out by the Game and § e 
Fish Conservation Department. This sc 
material will, of course, be free for TI 
the asking. an 
In addition to the material sug- be: 
gested above it is the hope of the & cu 
department that the state will, in the cut 
near future, make available a suitable tra 
textbook dealing in a practical and § tec 
comprehensive manner with the & car 
whole problem of wild life conserva- § wif 
tion in Tennessee. With proper edu- J ye 
cation and with the cooperation of all J “gc; 
her people, Tennessee can become the § fof}, 
mecca for vacationists and lovers of ff yelo 
wild life from all parts of the coum & the , 
try. civil 
Naturally, Tennessee is advanta- B cyrr 
geously situated relative to the pre ‘. 
duction and protection of wild life J j, ,., 
This state has abundant cover for tellig 
animals and birds; it has abundant gent 






streams for fish; and its climate is 
varied and mild enough to suit a wide 
range in types of wild life, both flora 
and fauna. 

For the above program to be suc 
cessful the Department of Game and 
Fish Conservation must have the ce 
operation of all the people of the 
state. Teachers should accept the 
challenge of the situation. It offers 
both an opportunity and a respons 
bility. 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


Curriculum Development by Hollis 
L. Caswell and Doak S. Camp- 
bell. American Book Company, 
1935. 600 pp. 

Superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers, students of education—in fact, 
all who have an interest in and con- 
tact with modern education in any 
way—cannot help but be impressed 
with the changes that are taking 
place in the curriculum. Our modern, 
complex, and rapidly-changing civil- 
ization places an ever heavier burden 
upon the schools in that the empha- 
sis in the educational process has had 
to shift from that of being concerned 
with a few fundamental knowledges 
and skills necessary to get along in 
a simple society to that of providing 
means and facilities for making the 
adjustments required in a modern 
industrial society. 

These changes have required a 
tremendous revaluation of thé aims, 
content, methods, and outcomes of 
education. With them has come 
scientific curriculum construction. 
The findings of scientific education 
and psychology are being brought to 
bear upon the various aspects of the 
curriculum. Under the guidance of 
curriculum experts, school adminis- 
trators and teachers are being led to 
reconstruct their curricula and to 
catry on experimental studies that 
will be helpful in curriculum de- 
velopment. The day of the one-man, 
“scissors-and-paste,” “take-it-and- 
follow-it” type of curriculum de- 
velopment is gone. It belongs to 
the oxcart civilization. Our modern 
divilization calls for cooperative 
curriculum construction. 

Intelligent cooperation in this, as 
in any other enterprise, requires in- 
telligent leadership as well as intelli- 
gent participation and followership, 
all of which are based upon intelli- 
gent understanding of the principles, 
psychology, and philosophy involved. 

The authors of Curriculum De- 
wlopment, Caswell and Campbell, 
present the principles, psychology, 
philosophy, and accepted procedures 
of curriculum construction exceed- 
ingly well. The book is well or- 
ganized, most readable, based upon 
Sientific and experimental founda- 


Xn 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 


Professor of Education 
University of Chattanooga 


s 2. 





tions, and reflects the maturity and 
wide practical experience of the 
writers. ‘ 

This is the most modern and prac- 
tical book on curriculum develop- 
ment that has come to the reviewer’s 
attention. Superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers will find here a 
wealth of material that will help 
them to collect and organize infor- 
mation on curriculum revision and 
construction, as well as to clear their 
thinking and prepare them for cur- 
riculum advances in our own state. 
An excellent bibliography on cur- 
riculum development in the various 
subject-matter fields is given —A. D. 
MUELLER, University of Tennessee. 


Progressive Methods of Teaching in 
Secondary Schools by Nelson L. 
Bossing. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1935. 704 pp. 

One of the most acceptable courses 
in the professional training of sec- 
ondary school teachers today is that 
dealing with general methods and 
techniques of teaching. The begin- 
ning high school teacher of today has 
a decided advantage over the begin- 
ner of three, two, or even one decade 
ago in that he not only has the op- 
portunity for better academic prep- 
aration, but, in addition, his oppor- 
tunities for professional training 
have been widely extended as well. 
In the field of teaching methods this 
extension has been particularly fruit- 
ful. The old recitation type of teach- 
ing, so prevalent until very recently, 
has been superseded by methods 
more nearly in keeping with our 
modern psychology of learning and 
with our ideals of democracy. 

Within the last few years a num- 
ber of excellent texts setting forth 
the best of the old techniques of 
teaching together with the newer ap- 
proved methods have been made 
available for high school teachers 
and teachers in training. A further 
tendency in the field of modern 
methodology is to treat management 
factors as an integral part of method. 
This, obviously, is a common-sense 


arrangement in that efficient instruc- 
tion cannot be separated from class- 
room management. 

The recent book on Progressive 
Methods of Teaching in Secondary _ 
Schools by Dr. Nelson L. Bossing, of 
the University of Oregon, is one of 
the best organized, most compre- 
hensive, most up-to-date, and withal 
most readable and understandable 
books on the subject of secondary 
school methods. Dr. Bossing is 
Professor of Education and Director 
of the University High School at 
the University of Oregon. He has 
capitalized happily on his experience 
with teachers-in-training in the writ- 
ing of his book. The author’s style 
is appealing. He has the ability to 
explain the technicalities of method 
in simple, clear language that can 
readily be understood and compre- 
hended by the beginner in profes- 
sional education. 

The teacher of experience will en- 
joy reading this book. In it he will 
find the most recent developments in 
high school teaching, as well as time- 
ly suggestions on how to improve 
his professional techniques. The 
book is divided into five parts, called 
units. Unit One gives a brief survey 
of the function of the secondary 
school. Unit Two covers manage- 
ment technique of the class period. 
Such matters as the teacher’s per- 
sonality, school and community re- 
lationships, civic responsibilities, and 
the like, are discussed in a chapter. 
This is followed by chapters on the 
physical aspects of the classroom, 
economy features of classroom pro- 
cedure, problems of the first day, 
and discipline. The discussion in this 
part is particularly valuable in the 
professional training of teachers. 

Units Three and Four explain the 
techniques and methods of teaching. 
Chapters are devoted to planning, as- 
signment, review, questioning, ver- 
bal and concrete illustrations, lecture, 
socialized procedure, problem, pro- 
ject, supervised study, and apprecia- 
tion. Unit Five deals with the eval- 
uation of teaching. Tests and 
measurements and school marks are 
discussed in this part. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Should We Teach Art in the Public 
Schools? 


ILLIAM G. WHITFORD, 


in “Introduction to Art 
Education,” says: “Since 
the schools of today are miniature 
social organizations reaching out 


and touching the lives of our younger 
group in’every possible way, closer 
expression of art with life makes 
the work fuller, richer, and more 
vital to the pupils. To be educated 
in the social era of today, we must 
have an understanding of art in its 
broadest sense, and practical under- 
standing of its relationship to every- 
day needs.” 

Do we need art education in Ten- 
nessee? Is it a vital subject? If it 
is, then we need it treated as such in 
our curriculum. 

Art is a second language and is 
used by all persons for the purpose 
of expressing ideas more clearly. 
Drawing and coloring are much more 
effective than wording. The desire 
to tell or show something is the 
motive upon which all good art is 
based. It may be expressed through 
any medium, and in many ways. It 
was this desire which caused the 
Egyptians to form the picture or 
symbol method of correspondence 
with their neighbors, and from this 
the alphabet of our languages grew. 
We hear it said that English is more 
important than art. English is a fun- 
damental subject in our public 
school, whereas art is only a special 
subject. There are phases of art 
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that are just as fundamental and as 
essential as written or oral expres- 
sion. The appearance of a notebook, 
the mounting of a picture, the ar 
rangement of a bulletin board, the 
margins on written papers, the way 
pictures are hung on walls, the ar- 





rangement of flowers, etc., are all 
art problems. 
Why do advertisers use lines, 


forms, mass, color, and arrangement 
if these are not more striking and 
effective than words? Art 
things. For instance, a piece of clay 
molded by an amateur will bring 
practically nothing if sold at all. Let 
a Hopi or Pueblo Indian make some- 
thing of the same grade of clay, and 
it will sell readily and at a good 
price. Let some noted artist use the 
same grade of clay to make an arti- 
cle, and it may be sold for thousands 
of dollars. The value of manufac- 
tured articles depends upon the art 
quality. 

Does art speak? Not orally, 
it can function as adequately as the 
mother tongue in any activity in any 
nation. Hence, it must be a lan- 
guage ; and if a language, the teach- 
ing of it is vital. It should have as 
much consideration as other vital 
subjects in our curriculum. How- 
ever, it is no more the duty of the 
public schools to make artists of all 
the children than it is to make states- 
men, engineers, lawyers, physicians, 
or musicians of them all. 

Art should not be taught as an 
isolated subject, but as an integral 
part of all other school activities. 
“The primary function of art in the 
schools is not to develop artists, but 
rather to develop appreciative con- 
sumers of art products.” 

It behooves the teachers of art in 
Tennessee to form a stronger or- 
ganization. “The Greeks conquered 
by means of organization.” All pro- 
fessional advancement has come 
about through organization. 

Let them get together, discuss, 
plan, carry on scientific research in 
art education, and get art away from 


sells 


but 








For instance, 
show the public, our taxpayers, how 
they, by understanding art principles, 
can dress much more cheaply than 


the studio into life. 


those who do not; how, by under- 
standing proportion, harmony, sym- 
metry, design, and color, they can 
furnish lovelier homes on much less 
money than those who do not under- 
stand art principles. 

“T believe in art because I believe 
in richness of life. I believe in art 
education because there can be no 
complete education without it.” 


Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Art education in this state. 


Le Vert Wittiams, Kingsport. 
e 

THE MAKING OF A TEACHER 

Select a young and pleasing per- 
sonality ; trim off all the mannerisms 
of voice, dress or deportment ; pour 
over it a mixture of equal parts of 
the wisdom of Solomon, the courage 
of young David, the strength of 
Samson, and the patience of Job; 
season with the salt of experience, 
the pepper of animation, the oil of 
sympathy, and a dash of humor; 
stew for about four years in a hot 
classroom, testing occasionally with 

the fork of criticism thrust in by a 
principal or a superintendent. When 
done to a turn, garnish with a small 
salary and serve hot to the com- 
munity. (Author unknown.)—The 
National Extracurricular Magazine. 

& 
The Teachers’ Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 31) 

Each chapter has a good set of 
questions for class discussion and a 
well-selected bibliography. Through- 
out the book, frequent reference is 
made to the experimental findings of 
psychology and experimental educa- 
tion, as well as to the works of other 
writers in the field under’ discussion. 

This book can well be recommend- 
ed to teachers in service, principals, 
and supervisors, who are interested 
in keeping abreast of modern 
methods of teaching, as well as to 
professors of secondary _ school 
methods as a first-class ‘text for 
teachers in training—A. D. MUEL- 
LER, University of Tennessee. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY BOOSTS SCHOOL TAX 
RATE 
Reports from Clarksville indicate that the Mont- 
gomery County Court at its October session levied a 
two-cent increase in the tax rate for elementary schools 
and a one-cent increase for the joint county-city high 
school at Clarksville. ° 


WILLIAMSON COUNTY RAISES TEACHERS' SALARIES 

Under the leadership of the Williamsen County 
Teachers Association, with Fred J. Page and Daly 
Thompson as spokesmen, county and city superintend- 
ents, respectively, the quarterly county court, at its 
October session, appropriated funds sufficient to raise 
all the teachers’ salaries of the county $5.00 per month. 


MONROE COUNTY TO BUILD FOUR NEW HIGH 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

Monroe County, through its quarterly court, recent- 

ly approved a WPA project involving the outlay of 

$196,000 for four new high school buildings. Elemen- 

tary schools also are to be housed in these structures. 


GREENE COUNTY HIKES TAX RATE 
Greene County raised its tax rate 36 cents, through 
action of its quarterly court, to take care of schools 
and interest on bonded indebtedness. 


* 
MAMIE SHUMATE GOES TO DYERSBURG 


Miss Mamie Shumate, for ten years a member of 
the Byars-Hall High School faculty, Covington, re- 
signed on October 1 to accept a position in the Dyers- 
burg High School as head of the English Department. 


MARION COUNTY BELIEVES IN ITS SCHOOLS 

Superintendent I. L. Garner, Jasper, states that Mar- 
ion County, in a recent popular election on a bond 
issue, voted favorably on the issuance of $163,000 in 
county bonds to build and repair county school build- 


ings. 
* 


N.EA. HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION CON- 
FERENCE TO BE HELD IN PHILADELPHIA, 
NOVEMBER I, 2, 1935 
Announcement is made by A. W. Thompson, presi- 
dent of the Department of School Health and Physical 
Education of the N.E.A., that a conference for the 
membership of this department will be held in Philadel- 
phia on November 1 and 2, 1935. The general pur- 
pose of this conference is to provide opportunity for 
school administrators and others to discuss with na- 
tional leaders in the field of general and of health edu- 
tation the present-day problems connected with the ad- 

ministration of an adequate school health program. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS BROADENS WORK 

The American Red Cross is now engaged in an active 
campaign for memberships. But it is doing more than 
this; it is sponsoring an educational campaign for 
Home and Farm Accident Prevention. Those inter- 
ested can obtain bulletins and suggestive material bear- 
ing on this work by writing the American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 

* 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
WILL HOLD CONFERENCE IN INDIANAPOLIS, 
NOVEMBER 29, 30, 1935 

Miss Gertrude Geraghty, Tennessee representative of 
the Public Relations Committee of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, has announced a group 
conference in Indianapolis on November 29, 30 of this 
year. A strong program has been prepared for the 
meeting. The railroads are offering round-trip tickets 
to the convention at one and one-third fare. 


CLAY VOTES BONDS TO PAY OUTSTANDING 
WARRANTS 
The quarterly court of Clay County, on October 7, 
authorized the sale of $25,000 in bonds, the proceeds 
from which sale shall be used to pay all outstanding 


county warrants. 
e 


COFFEE VOTES DOWN HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 
PROJECT 

The Coffee County Board of Education submitted 

to the quarterly court at the October session a high 

school building project involving an expenditure of 

$56,000 of county funds and $37,000 of PWA funds. 

The court declined the proposition by a vote of 26 to 6. 


® 
A WORD ON INTERNATIONAL INTERSCHOLASTIC 
CORRESPONDENCE 


There has recently come to the secretary’s desk a 
communication from Mrs. Alice Wilson, director of 
the Student Forum on International Relations, advis- 
ing that the Minister of Education in France has in- 
structed his teachers that they must not accept lists of 
students from other countries for correspondence pur- 
poses except as they are provided by the official center 
in Paris. In turn, the official center in Paris has asked 
Mrs. Wilson, the director of this work in the United 
States, to inform the teachers in this country that no 
names will be placed through their center, unless they 
are sent to them by one of the two official centers in 
the United States—one at 521 Phelan Building, San 
Francisco; the other at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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ENCOURAGING LETTERS 
Clifton, Tennessee. 
October 7, 1935. 
Dear Mr. Bass: 

Our county association has made no move to join 
the T.E.A., but each one of our teachers has voted 
to join so please put their names on the mailing list. 

Yours very sincerely, 
A. E. Wricut, 
Principal, Frank Hughes High School. 
we 
Jasper, Tennessee. 

October 7, 1935. 
Dear Professor Bass: 

We enjoyed having you speak to the teachers of 
Marion County prior to the bond election. It is very 
encouraging to know that the people of Marion County 
are interested enough in the program set forth to 
bond Marion County for the amount of $163,000. You 
will be a great help to our program, and I hope in the 
near future to have our plans and specifications ready 
for work. 

When this program is completed, we will have you 
to visit us again. 

Thanking you again for your many favors, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
I. L. GARNER, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
« 
Johnson City, Tennessee. 
October 7, 1935. 
Dear Mr. Bass: 

I am very happy to report that our association has 
voted to continue the one hundred per cent member- 
ship in the Tennessee Education Association. The 
dues for this will be sent the week following the twenty- 
sixth of October. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Extxta V. Ross, 
President, Johnson City Teachers Association. 


Rockwood, Tennessee. 
July 31, 1935. 
Dear Mr. Bass: 

Enclosed you will please find my check for dues in 
the Tennessee Education Association. I do not want 
to miss an issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, as it is 
worth far more than the price of membership. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
T. R. Eurser. 
te 
Jackson, Tennessee. 
October 7, 1935. 
My dear Mr. Bass: 

On September 7 the Madison County Teachers As- 
sociation met for its first meeting of this year. The 
main purpose of this meeting was to perfect an organi- 
zation for this year. 

Allow me as the new president of the Madison 
County Teachers Association to pledge on behalf of 


our association our wholehearted cooperation with the 
program of the Tennessee Education Association, 
May this be a great year for the cause of education ip 


Tennessee. 
Very truly yours, 
Davin GIVENs, 
President, Madison County Teachers Association, 


The State Department of Education 
(Continued from page 28) 

Membership in the Red Cross has come to many 
Americans to be much more than a duty. They join 
the Red Cross every year because they love it, because 
they respect it, because they have faith in it. It has 
become a great national institution. Since that gather- 
ing at the home of Clara Barton on May 21, 1881, when 
a few people made the beginning, it has grown to a 
membership of nearly four million senior members and 
almost seven million junior members. The present 
membership is based upon a steadily increasing appre- 
ciation of what the Red Cross stands for and the service 
that it renders. I also wish to commend to you the 
splendid program available through membership in the 
Junior Red Cross. 

In its services to our ex-soldiers, in first aid and life- 
saving, health work, and particularly disaster service, 
the American Red Cross is invaluable. It is only 
through increased membership that the Red Cross is 
enabled to grow stronger and more active and render 
a greater Red Cross service. 

Will you not, therefore, become a member yourself 


and encourage others to join? 

















Low Price Automobile Insurance 


CLARENCE E. COLLEY 


Hitchcock Building Nashville, Tennessee 











5-2917 
Sure Insurance at Lowest Cost” 























Burruss & Webber 


CAFETERIA 


222-224 Sixth Avenue, North 





x 


SERVING HOURS 


Lunch 
11:00 to 2:15 


Dinner 
5 to 8 


Breakfast 
6:30 to 9 
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HOTEL MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


Andrew Jackson 


Hermitage 


Noel 
Sam Davis 
Maxwell House 


Savoy 















































Select a Suede, 
Felt, or Soft Velour 


HAT 







with 
flattering 
new lines 


There’s never a bit of friction between these 
smart hats and your fur collar! They sit serenely 
on top of your head and go about the business of 
flattering your hair and your eyes! Sophisticated 
black and brown, and bright football colors will 
make your selection easy. Smart, brims and 
angelic off-the-face styles. Other hats from 2.98 
to 10.00. 


MILLINERY—Second Floor 


CaASTNER’S PROFIT 


Timely Bargains for Teachers 


Ww 
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Luxurious F'urred Coats 
Rich Furs—Excellent Fabrics 








\/ 


These are coats to make you gasp, first 
at loveliness, then at their low price. 
They feature the newest and most flat- 
tering fur treatments with such furs as 
dyed squirrel, caracul, blue fox, kit fox, 
kidskin, lapin, and fitch. The woolens 
are smart frieze weaves in brown, green, 
grey, rust, wine, and black. 


COAT SHOP—Second Floor 
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Specially Priced 
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TISHARING SALE 


' Hundreds of Unadvertised Specials 


FLATTERING that's * 


t 
*"S | why they're so popular 





Combined Fashion with 
Supreme Comfort 


Brentmoor Arch and 
Natural Poise Shoes 


If you don’t already know the com- 
plete comfort you can enjoy in Brent- s 
moor and Natural Poise shoes, now 
is the time to find out for yourself, as 
thousands of other women have. 





Once you learn the advantages of these 

famous shoes you'll always want them. and 
Each style has the special built-in 

steel shank and comes in brown, blue, $ 
and black. All sizes and widths with 





different height heels. 
They look ’ 


even shouser than they are 


Marvelous stockings—the high 
twist makes them look like three- Sp ectally 
thread hose. Since their introduc- Priced 


colors: Flint for blue and black. 
Loam for brown, green, and navy. 
Pewter for black. After sale price 
much higher. They wear like iron. 3 PRS. 2.75 


HOSIERY—Sireet Floor SHOES— Street Floor 


) CASTNER= KNOTS CO 








tion there’s been a steady, in- 
creasing demand for them. Clear OO 
a a crystal—and ringless. New 


riced 























New Complete Series of Geographies 


Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College State Teachers College 
Columbia University Montclair 





NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY 








You've seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 
Changes, surprises. —Browning. 


In the field of geography for the first time in years, 
Newness in substance as well as in dress is an accom- 
plished fact, for the series is new in every sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature 
of Our World Today. Every page shows the skill 
of two teachers who know from experience how to 
make geography interesting to children. 





And the series is attractive beyond comparison. 
Sight-saving typography, skillful selection and ar- 
rangement of pictures, superior maps set new stand- 
ards in line with latest authority. 


Allyn and Bacon 


181, PEACHTREE STREET ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











